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CHAPTER I. 


4 N- a retired part of England reſided 
1 ] a clergyman, as much diſtin- 
i F guiſhed for his piety, the ſimplicity 
of his life, manners, and unſhaken 

integrity, as he was to be pitied for 
being | conſtrained to hve in ob- 
ſcurity upon a very limited income. 


1 
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» ie was humane, benevolent, and 
generous ; and had ſo well improved. 
his mind by a cloſe application to 


= |. ſtudy, that few excelled him in the 7 
i knowledge of hiſtory, both antient . 
| and modern. Having but little in- t 
ö tereſt amongſt the great, he could not 1 
obtain any better preferment than a 2 
; living, which brought him in about * 
= fourſcore pounds a year, with which 1 
' he was perfectly contented, as to his 


own gratification ; but ſometimes a 

wiſh would ariſe in his boſom, that he 

had a little more to ſpare for his be- 

loved, his amiable children. All ſuch 

dieſires, however, he ſuppreffed as 

; much as poſlible, and never permitted 
a repining word to eſcape his lips. 


He was left a widower within the 
ſhort ſpace of ſix years after he com- 
menced 


* 
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3 menced huſband. Two children were 
all that remained to conſole and re- 
3 concile him to the trying cares of life, 
after being deprived by death of 


Za gentle, and virtuous wife, whom 


he had loved with ardent fince- 

"rity, and cheriſhed with the fondeſt 
and moſt watchful tenderneſs, and with 
whom he had known as much fe- 
licity as had ever been beſtowed on 
: 3 man. When he looked at his chil- 
2 dren, he gave way to a momentary 
geſpair; and exclaimed, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Lyttelton, in his 
beautiful monody, written on the 
dcath of his lady, 


2 Sweet babes! who like the little playful fawns, 
Were won t to trip along theſe verdant lawns 


3 


By your delighted mother's ſide, 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide ? 


SS Ak? 
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Ah! where is now the hand, whoſe tender care 
To every virtue would have formed your youth, 


And ſtrew'd with flowers the thorny ways of truth? 


O loſs beyond repair! 

O wretched father ! left alone, | 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy own ! 
How ſhall thy weakened mind, oppreſs'd with woe, 

And drooping o'er thy Ellen's grave, 

Perform the duties that you doubly owe ! 

New ſhe, alas! is gone. | 
From folly and from vice their helpleſs age to ſave? 


Reſignation, aided by time, ſof- 
tened the poignancy of Mr. Wood- 
ley's grief; but, for the ſake of thoſe 
dear children, ſo unfortunately de- 
prived of a tender and virtuous mo- 
ther, he determined never to form a 
ſecond engagement; and though, 
when he firſt became a widower, he 
had not reached the prime of life, he 
gave up his whole time and attention 
to rear the lovely repreſentatives of 


his 
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his regretted Ellen, to innocence and 
virtue. | 


As he was confined to live in a 
yery obſcure village, he was obliged 
to cducate them wholly hiniſelf; the 
einployment firengthened and en- 
creaſed his affection. He took into lis 
houſe an eldderly woman, to ſuper- 
intend the bufineſs of his family, and 
inſtru Ellen in needle work; but, in 


having done ſo, he had been careful 


to make choice of a perſon who had 
been brought up above the vulgar, 
whoſe morals were pure, and whoſe 
life had been blameleſs, 


If any one who reads this volume 
can recollect the ſweet and intereſting 
deſcription of a country clergyman, 
by Dr. Goldſmith, they have but to 


B3 imagine 
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imagine they ſec him in Mr. Woodley; 
who was ſo like the picture there deſ- 
cribed, I have been often led to think, 
he muſt have been the perſon for 
whom the portrait was defigned. 


* At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

* His looks adorn'd the venerable place; 

© T1uth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
Aud fools who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray.” 


Though his income was too incon- 
ſiderable to admit of his receiving 
many viſitors at his humble dwelling, 
yet the children of want and miſery 
xarely went from his door unreheved. 
Mr. Woodley was ever a welcome 
gueſt amongſt his honeſt pariſhioners; 
and the little Ellen and Valentine met 
with the ſame cordial reception as 
their good parent. Being early trained 
in the paths of virtue, they promiſed 
to repay their kind and exemplary 

A | father 
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. ay father for all his tender and anxious 
ef. # F cares. ; 
k, 8 
for | Ellen was lovely as Hebe, fair as 
Venus, pure as an Angel; lively, fen- 
a ſible, and of the ſweeteſt diſpoſition. 
3 She was gentle as the dove, harmleſs 
y. x as the lamb, and modeſt, without 
” => being reſerved. 
q f Valentine, who was deſigned by 
: his father for the church, was on his 
4 part equally amiable; his perſon was 
4 | good, his countenance open, manly, 
: and pleaſing; the roſe of health 
; glowed on his cheek; he had a pair 
of penetrating dark eyes, that denoted 
| ſenſibility, and an intelligent mind; 


he was warm in his temper, but a 

. moment's recollection ſerved to bring 

him to reaſon, and a ſenſe of his fault; 
"mM ER he 
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he had a ſtrong and retentive memory, 
comprehended his inſtructions with 


aſtoniſhing facility, and, though play- 


ful, he was not prone to idleneſs. 
Theſe were the principal outlines 


which marked the opening of his 


character. As he increaſed in years 
he improved in virtue and goodneſs; 
his accompliſhments and ſtriking qua- 


lities gained him many friends, one 


of whom, a wealthy farmer, was ſo 
well pleaſed wich him, that he kindly 
offered to lend Mr. Woodley two 
hundred pounds, if he wanted that 
ſum, to equip his ſon, and ſupport 


| him at his firſt going to Cambri dee. 


Valentine, who was three years older 
' than his fiſter, was moſt tenderly at- 
tached to her; and Ellen, who ſaw 

in her brother ſo many perfections and 
| 5 good 
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good qualities united, was on her part 
not deficient in making him an equal 
return of affection. Next her father, 
he was the beloved object deareſt to 
her heart. They were inſeparable 
companions, and mutual aſſiſtants to 
each other in the progreſs of educa- 
tion. Ellen's tears could at any time 
ſoften Valentine from paſſion to ten- 
derneſs; and Valentine could, by his 
perſuaſions, or diſpleaſure, drive any 
little ſtubbornneſs or heedleſlnels 
from the mind of his ſiſter. 


The young man's chief regret, at 
the thought of leaving his dear pa- 
> ternal home, and beloved native vil- 
lage, aroſe from the unwillingneſs - 
which he felt at the painful idea of 
bdeing ſeparated from his ſiſter ; who, 
on her part, conſidered her brother*- 


B 5 going 
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going to leave her as the ſevereſt 
trial ſhe could poſſibly. have to en- 
counter. They mutually.lamented the 
unkind neceſſity of their parting, and 
ſecretly ſhed many tears; but care- 
fully -concealed their artleſs ſorrow 
from the obſervation .of their tender 
parent, leſt they ſhould increaſe the 
anguiſh which they knew he muſt feel 
at being obliged to part with a ſon, . 
who for many years had been his 
companion and friend. 


At length the hour of ſeparation 5 
arrived ; which, though long dreaded 1 
by the parties, was ſuſtained with ap- $ 
parent fortitude by all but Ellen, 
who wept inceſſantly, and repeatedly 
urged her father not to ſend her bro- 
ther away. Valentine, however, 
amidſt his moſt tender regrets at 

| leaving 
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leaving his father aud ſiſter, felt a ſe- 
cret ſatisfact ion at the thoughts of be- 
ing ſoon to enter that world of which 
he had heard ſo much and ſeen ſo 
little, and from which he had ſome- 
times ſighed at being ſo long ſecluded. 
Vet, che fond emotions of his father, 
which added additional force to his 
parting admonitions, the tears af his 
ſiſter, who hung about him with un- 
utterable fondneſs, - were daggers to 
his heart. He promiſed che one to be 
all he wiſhed; and tenderly conſoled 
the other with repeated aſſurances of 
writing frequently, and returning at 
every vacation, to enliven his paternal | 
home with his preſence. 


No ſooner was the carriage out of - 
fight, into which Valentine bounded, 
(ig conceal his on agonizing pangs, 

| and. 


ſhrub, which he had planted, or that 


\ 


and te put an end to thoſe tender 


poor Ellen hurried into the garden, 


- 
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adieus, which he knew not how to, 
receive with becoming fortitude) than, 
Mr. Woodley retired to his ſtudy, and 


to give a more unreſtrained freedom. I 
to her tears, and lament the firſt real 4 
ſorrow ſhe had ever known. She ran b 
into a little arbour, which Valentine 
had reared with his own hand; ſhe ſaw 
his implements for. gardening lie uſe- 
leſs; ſhe took them- up, wept over 
them, and then carefully locked them 
up in a little cloſet, in which ſhe 
placed her moſt valued treaſures. She 
next viſited every flower, tree, and 


ſhe had heard her dear brother-admire; - | | ; 
and promiſed to take care of them ; 
during his abſence. She knew not 

that herſelf was the lovely flower he 
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* 


moſt regretted to leave behind him. 
She plucked a few ſprigs of the lily 
of the valley, and placed them in her 
throbbing boſom; her tears dropt on 
the flowers, and fhe was pleaſed that 
they appeared to- weep with her, who 
herſelf might. at. this- moment have - 
been juſtly compared to the drooping 
lily, bending beneath the cold 
ſhowers of an untimely and chilling - 
ſpring. 
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ERY ſoon after the departure a 
of Valentine from the village, 
Sir Henry and Lady Alford arrived 
at a noble Villa, known by the name 
of Myrtle Grove, which was ſituated 
within half a mile of Mr. Woodley's. 
It had for many years previous to his 
being preſented to the living of E**#, 
been inhabited only by ſervants; and 
the preſent ambitious owners had, in 


a few years after their marriage, left 


* 
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all the real enjoyments to be derived 
from a genteel and eaſy fortune, to 
brave every danger of earth, fea, and 
air, ſooner than give up the oppor- 


tunity, or rather the chance, of getting 


more wealth than they .could well 
know how to ſpend, For this ſordid 
purpoſe they had left the beautiful and 
peaceful ſeat of their leſs aſpiring an- 
ceſtors, and forſaken all the bleſſings. 
they enjoyed in their native country, 
to embark for India; Sir Henry Ak 
ford being appointed by thoſe in pow- 
er to a very lucrative employment in 
the Eaſt, which, though he did not 
want, intereſt obtained, and avarice 
led him to accept. 


Having amaſſed in a few years, by 

ra pine, cruelty, and injuſtice, an im- 
menſe fortune, he x eturned p deter- 
. mined 
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| ERY ſoon after the departure 
| of Valentine from the village, 
Sir Henry and Lady Alford arrived 
at a noble Villa, known by the name 
of Myrtle Grove, which was ſituated - 
within half a mile of Mr. Woodley's. 
It had for many years previous to his 
being preſented to the living of E**#, 
been inhabited only by ſervants; and 
the preſent ambitious owners had, in 
a few years after their marriage, left 
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all the real enjoyments to be derived 
from a genteel and eaſy fortune, to 
brave every danger of earth, ſea, and 
air, ſooner than give up the oppor- 
tunity, or rather the chance, of getting 
more wealth than they could well 
know how to ſpend. For this ſordid 
purpoſe they had left the beautiful and 
peaceful ſeat of their leſs aſpiring an- 
ceſtors, and forſaken all the bleſſings. 
they enjoyed in their native country, 
to embark for India; Sir Henry Al- 
ford being appointed by thoſe in pow- 
er to a very lucrative employment in 
the Eaſt, which, though he did not 
want, intereſt obtained, and avarice 
led him to accept. 


Having amaſſed in a few years, by 
rapine, cruelty, and injuſtice, an im- 
menſe fortune, he returned, deter- 


mined 
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mined to ſpend the remainder of . his 
days with luxury and ſplendour in old 
England; and growing weary of the 
buſtling ſcenes of a buſy world, in 
which he had figured with no great 
credit to his character, or to the fecret 
ſatis faction of his own heart, he re- 
mained no longer in London, than 
juſt to pay his devoirs at Court, and 
ſettle his affairs, before he hurried 
into the country, to enjoy himſelf at 
his favourite villa. This ſudden re- 
treat was much againſt the inclination 


of Lady Alford, who was impatient 


to exhibit ſome of her Aſiatic ſplen- 
dour before ſhe left town; but finding 
Sir Henry obſtinately determined to 
retire, ſhe conſoled herſelf with the 
_ pleaſing hopes of appearing in all her 
pomp, and glittering with a profuſion 
of diamonds, on the birth night, from 


which. 
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which ſhe knew Sir Henry could not 
be abſent. 


Sir Henry and Lady Alford had one 


| only ſon, a youth, whoſe character ſtill 


remained to be formed, and his 


4 education to be completed. They 


bad carried him abroad when he wWas 
very young; and as they could not 


atterwards prevail upon themſelves to 


part with him, he had loſt many ad- 


vantages which he might have ob- 
' tained had he been ſent ro England, 
and acquired many habits and ridicu- 


9 lous notions which it was become 


highly neceffary ſhould be eradicated; 
added to which, his health was nearly 


7 defloyed by indolence and luxury, 


and his temper ſpoiled by improper 
indulgence.” He was vain, impetious, 
and uninformed; puffed up with pride, 

| and; 
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and made too conſcious of his own 

importance, by being perpetually re- 
minded of the immenſe fortune he 
- would one day inherit. He conſi- 
dered the greateft part of his fellow 
creatures as a ſet of poor inſignificant 
beings, formed to be ſubſervient to his 
humour; and as to learning, it was ſo 
troubleſome to acquire, and he had 
Already ſo many advantages from for- 
tune, that he fooliſhly concluded it was 
unneceſſary to give himſelf much con- 
cern about it. He had maſters to 
teach him to dance, fence, and jabber 
French; and had acquired à genteel 
addreſs without knowing a ſyllable 
of grammar, latin, greek, or how to 
expreſs himſelf with elegance in his 
native language. The only books he 
had. ever read, were a parcel of trifling 

and flippant performances; à few plays, 

| and 
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and improbable ſtories, that had ferved 


to miſlead his mind, and corrupt his 


morals. He had heard of religion, but 


it was only to hear it ridiculed by his 


gay companions; for Sir Henry and 
Lady Alford had been too much, and 
too anxiouſly engaged in the buſineſs 
and pleaſures of this world, to think. of 
the next; and too eager after obtaining 
wealth, to have any time to ſpare for 
implanting the precepts of truth in 
the youthful mind of their only 


Lady Alford, whoſe very exiſtence 


ſeemed to depend on that of her dar- 


ling Edwin, was, at che time of their 
arrival at Myrtle Grove, looking out 


for a proper perſon to be taken into 


her own family, as tutor to this young 


and wayward exotic; and Sir Henry, 


de- 
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deſirous as herſelf to have him under 


his own eye, readily gave way to the 


propoſal of having him educated at 


home, where he would not fail being 


taught his own conſequence, and be 
kept ſecure from forming any ſerious 


attachment derogatory to his, rank and 


the grandeur of his ſplendid expect» 
ations. 


The arrival of theſe great folks, 


their numerous retinue of ſervants, the 


ſplendour of their equipage, the ex- 


travagance and voluptuouſneſs of their 


manner of living, which were told 
with additions and exaggerations, fur- 


niſhed the whole village with ſuffici- 
ent ſubjects for converſation. One 
heard, that the bed in which Lady 
Alford ſlept, was decorated with a 
creſcent of diamonds, and the.curtains 

| "ay 
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ornamented with feſtoons of pearls; 
another, that the tables were ſolid 
gold, and the ſtoves ſilver, and that 
maſter Edwin was not ſuffered to walk 
a yard, but had a dozen black men 
to carry him to bed—or about the 
gardens — and that he never wore any 
but ſilk cloaths, trimmed with gold; — 
that his ruffles were point lace, that 
coſt ten guineas a yard; — that their 
table was loaded with every rarity, and 
that they ſeldom dined without having 
tharty or forty different diſhes. 


Ellen heard all theſe accounts of 
luxury and magnificence with the 
greateſt ſurpriſe, and ſhe very ſeriouſly 
requeſted her father to preach one of 
his beſt ſermons the Sunday following; 
not doubting that the great folks 
wouldall be at church, to thank hea 


ven 
for 
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for having beſtowed ſo many bleſſings 
on them, and enabling them to make 
ſo. many of their fellow creatures 
happy. Mr. Woodley ſhook his 
head, ſmiled at her innocence and 
ſimplicity, and promiſed to grant her 
requeſt. 


Ellen was at tllis period juſt turned 


of fifteen ; tall, and elegantly formed; 
every limb proportioned to the ex-: 


acteſt rules of ſymmetry. It was im- 


tivating, could even in this obſcure 
village remain unnoticed. She was 
the toaſt at every rural meeting, and 
the pride of the little hamlet the in- 


habited; but having been brought up 


in almoſt a total ignorance of the cuſ- 
toms and manners of the great world, 
and never expoſed tothe dangers of flat- 
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tery, ſhe knew no more of her beauty 
than what her looking glaſs had diſ- 
covered to her, and to that ſhe had 
paid but little attention; for ſhe had 
been told by her good father (who ſhe 
Vas certain never deceived any one) 
that beauty was the moſt dangerous 
poſſeſſion to her ſex, unleſs acccom- 
panied by humility, modeſty, and the 
moſt guarded circumſpe&ion;— and 
that all its graces withered, the inſtant 
either pride or affectation took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind; - pride being the- 
offspring of ignorance, and ** affect- 
ation certain deformity.” 
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When the Sunday morning arrived 
that Ellen was to accompany her fa- 
ther to his pariſh church, to which 
the tinkling of two bells ſummoned 
them to repair, ſhe took rather more 
than 
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than uſual pains in decorating. herſelf 
in her very beſt finery; and actually 
changed the green ribbon which was 
upon her ſtraw. hat, for one of light 
blue, which had been given her by 
a diſtant relation who paid a viſit to 
her father once a year. She thought, 
perhaps, the great people might con- 
deſcend to notice her, as ſhe doubted 
not but they would be charmed with 


her dear father's admirable precepts, 


and much edified by his ſermon. 


But, alas ! on arriving rather later 
than uſual at the church, and waiting 
ſome time when there, how great was 
her diſappointment®at finding only 
five or ſix of the inferior ſervants made 
their appearance ; who, on being aſked 
by ſome of the honeſt ruſtics, whether 
Sir Henry and his Lady meant to be 
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at church, that they might defire their 
rector to wait till they arrived before 
he began the ſervice, they burſt out 
into a hearty laugh at the ignorance 
and ſtupidity of the people; adding, 
that neither Sir Henry or Lady Alford 
: would be out of their beds till long 


after the morning ſervice was ended; 


and as to the Sunday afternoon, they 


generally ſpent it at cards or billiards, 
going to church being reckoned very 


unfaſhionable, and a very unneceſſary 
piece of buſineſs, or a kind of punith- 
ment amongſt people of faſhion. 


Mr. Woodley was ſilent, and not 


much ſurprized, but Ellen's aſtoniſh- 


ment was beyond the power of words 


N. 
2 6191 
* * 


7 to defcribe ; and though ſhe did all in 


her power to attend as uſual to her fa- 


i 7 ther's excellent admonitions, delivered 


Vol. I. C with 
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with energy in the ſublime language of 
truth and affection, ſhe could only 
think what a very hard thing it was to 
be ſo rich and great, as to conſider go- 


ing to church and ſerving God a pu- 


niſhment; and ſhe prayed with the ut= 
moſt feryency, that ſhe never might 
be guilty of ſuch wickedneſs and in- 
gratitude. She determined however to 
enquire of her father, as ſoon as ſhe 
arrived at her own houſe, whether he 
really thought it poſſible, there could 
be people ſo inſenfible to the bound- 
leſs mercies of that God, to whom he 
had ever been ſo dutiful and grateful 


in a life of obſcurity and in a ſtate of 


eomparative poverty. 


She no longer wiſhed to ſee ſuch 
ſtrange great folks, whoſe avowed 
diſregard to the duties of religion, had 

in 


. 8 
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in her opinion rendered them obnox- 
9 ious and dangerous to ſociety; and ſhe 
3 1 thought, in the firſt moments of her 
A reſentment at being ſo unexpectedly 
- diſappointed, it would be almoſt a 
= crime to go into a houſe, however 
it grand and ſplendidly furniſhed, where 
the maſter and miſtreſs of it could 
o Play at cards on the Sunday, 
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CHAP. III. 


HE next day an uncommon 
| rapping at Mr. Woodley's door 
alarmed the whole family. A noiſe ſo 

unuſual, led them to apprehend ſome- 
thing very dreadful muſt have hap- 
pened to the perſon who appeared in 
ſo violent a hurry to obtain admit- 
tance. Ellen flew to open the door, 
but pale and trembling, when a ſer- 
vant, in a rich livery, preſented a 
card to her. It contained an invita- 
tion 
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tion from Sir Henry and Lady Alford, 
to Mr. and Miſs Woodley, to dine. 
with them the following day. The 
invitation was accepted, and Ellen 
was thrown into a ſecond conſterna- 
tion, at the thoughts of being ſo ſoon 
to appear before ſuch great pers 
ſonages. | 


From the moment this unlooked 
for invitation arrived, Ellen could talk 
of nothing -elſe but going to Myrtle 
Grove. Mrs. Spencer, Mr. Wood- 
ley's. worthy houſe-keeper, was con- 
ſulted reſpecting the important article 
of dreſs. She promiſed her young 
lady to give her advice and aſſiſtance, 
Mr. Woodley having previouſly in- 
ſiſted, that only neatneſs and ſimpli- 
city ſhould be obſerved, without. the 


leaſt attempt to alter her uſual manner 


C * of. 
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of dreſſing; hinting, that he had not 
one guinea to ſpare for any additional 
finery, and, that he never wiſhed 
his dear girl to appear in any circle 
above the humble but peaceful and 
happy ſituation in which providence 
bad kindly placed her. 


A muſlin gown, white as the new 
fallen ſnow, and ſpotleſs as her own 
ſnowy boſom, was the beſt dreſs El- 
len's little wardrobe afforded, and 
ſeemed beſt calculated by its neatneſs 
and ſimplicity, to ſet off her elegant 
form to advantage ;—a large plain cap 
appeared enviouſly to ſhade a part of 
her lovely face, and concealed a pro- 
fuſion of auburn ringlets, that were 
artleſsly diſpoſed, — and a ſaſh of the 
ſame coloured ribbon as that ſhe had 

worn 


al 


E 
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worn on the Sunday upon her ſtraw hat, 


was the whole of her finery. 


Lady Alford ſent her own coach for 
her humble viſitors ; and when Ellens 
ſurrounded by two or three footmen, 
and many of her curious neighbours, 
(who were brought out to look at the 
ſplendid equipage) was handed by 
her venerable father into the carriage, 
her heart fluttered with a mixture of 


fear and delight, and her whole frame 


was agitated. Mr. Woodley took no 


notice of her confuſion; but talked 


wholly on indifferent ſubjects till they 
arrived at the grove. 


As my readers may probably wiſh 
to know how it happened that Mr. 
Woodley was honoured with ſo early 
and unexpected an invitation, I think it 

1 right 
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right to inform them, it had been given 
in conſequence of Lady Alford's hear- 
ing from ſome of her country viſitors, 


a moſt reſpedtable, pleaſing, and in- 


tereſting character of Mr. Woodley, 
which made her impatient to ſee him; 
and having likewiſe learnt from the 
{ime quarter, that notwithſtanding his 
ſhining abilities, numerous virtues, and 
ackn q worth, he was in rather 
low and Sees circumſtances, ſhe 
_ determined, 
ſcription h bad been given of 
him, to prevay ,upon Sir Henry to 
make him a propoſal of becoming 
tutor to het fon; not doubting but he 
would gladly accept the offer, and 
conſent to reſide in their family. 


When Mr. Woodley. and his 
daughter arrived at Myrtle Grove, 
they 


he anſwered the de- 
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they were conducted through a num- 
ber of elegant apartments, into a very 
ſuperb drawing room; which exhibited 
ſuch a ſtriking ſcene of Eaſtern 
ſplendour, united with Engliſh taſte- 

and magnificence, as ſtruck the de- 
lighted Ellen with the moſt pleaſing 
ſurpriſe. The paper was India, the 
ceiling painted by Rebecca, ina moſt. 
ſingular, captivating, and maſterly 
ſtile; and the furniture a mixture of 
the modern and antique. The im- 
menſe china jars, the gzlded orna- 
ments, the richneſs gigthe curtains, 
alternately engaged her attention, and 
excited her admiration. 


Sir Henry and his Lady received: 
their viſitors with the utmoſt freedom, . 
affability, good humour, and reſpect. 
Lady Alford was ſtruck with the: 

C55 beauty 
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beauty of Ellen, and charmed with 
the venerable placidneſs and intereſt- 
ing appearance of her father; who. 
entered into converſation with his 
uſual eaſe and unreſerve, unawed by 
the ſplendour with which he was ſur-. 


rounded, or the conſequence of thoſe 


perſonages he addrefled. Her Lady- 


mip, after converſing familiarly with 


Ellen, enquiring how ſhe ſpent her 
time, by whom ſhe had been educated, 
where ſhe had acquired ſo many ac- 

compliſhments, and fo much gracefuF 
elegance, in fo retired a corner of the- 
world, ſent a meſſage to requeſt her. 

ſon would join the party in the draw- 
ing room. 


In about half an Hour the young 
gentleman condeſcended to obey the 


ſummons. Though Ellen had been 


ſtruck 


K. 
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h ſtruck with ſurprize at the novelty of 


every thing around her on her firſt en- 


trance, ſhe was, if poſſible, a thouſand 


times more aſtoniſhed, when Mr. Al- 
ford made his appearance; and pre- 
ſented to her view a tall, meagre 
figure, pale as death, leaning on the 
ſhoulder of his valet de chambre, and 
crawling into the room upon a pair of 


legs that ſeemed ſcarcely able to ſup- 


port the weight of his languid and 


emaciated body. Over a waiſtcoat, 
bound with lace, he wore- a kind of 


looſe veſt, made of Indian filk, richly - 
ornamented with foil, and tied with a 
moſt beautiful ſaſh of ſilver muſlin ; == 
his hair was dreſſed in a moſt extra- 
vagant and uncommon ſtyle; — a huge 
muff hung on one arm, and a foot- 


man followed him into the room; 


with a ſpaniel reſting on a velvet 
cuſhiar 
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cuſhion, —it was with che greateſt dif- 
g culty Ellen refrained from laughing. 


«My dear Edwin,” ſaid Lady Al- 
ford, addreſſing him on his entrance, 
45 you: are very late to day; I began to 
fear you were not well. va 


ce am as well as ever I ſhall be in 
this uncertain weather, I believe, Ma- 
dam. My. being. ſo late was owing 
to that impertinent, prating fool, De- 
leſdernier, and that, infernal dog, 
Rouge ; the one with his French, and. 
the other with his. curling irons, have 
nearly tortured me to madneſs. Iago, 
too has diſtreſſed me infinitely ; the 
black raſcal has actually let the paro- 
roquet eſcape, with his diamond col- 
lar about his neck, as he was given to 


me by the Nabob of Orde. I don't 
believe 
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believe I ſhall recover the provoking- 
incidents of this morning during the 


next twelve months. This cold and 
freezing climate, with its confounded 


changes, abſolutely deſtroys me. I only 
attempted to take a few turns in the- 
grove of laurels, and I have felt as if 
I had ten thouſand agues ever ſince.” 


Ellen was again tempted to laugh, and 


ſecretly thanked heaven, her ſituation. 
never expoſed her to ſuch ridiculous: 
diſtreſſes. 


8 As ſoon as Sir Henry Alford found 
bis ſon had finiſhed entertaining the 
company with this ſtrange account of 
his morning's diſaſters, he introduced; 
him to. Mr. and Miſs Woodley; to- 
whom he paid his compliments with. 
more. compoſure and politeneſs than 
could have been expected, after the 


unpleaſant: 


8 9 
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unpleaſant ſpecimen he had given 
of his humour at his firſt en- 
trance. Some more company ſoon 
arrived, and the day was ſpent very 
agreeably. 


The dinner was compoſed of 
every rarity our own climate could 
produce, or that money could pro- 
cure from that of other countries. 
But Mr. Woodley was nearly as 
much diſtreſſed as his daughter, to 
make choice of any one diſh that 
he could call by its name; ſo much 
were they diſguiſed by the inge- 
nuity of a foreign cook. A piece 

of Engliſh roaſt beef that was for- 
tunately placed upon the ſide- board, 

relieved them from this temporary 

diſtreſs; and it was not in the 

; | power 
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power of the polite and hoſpitable 
pair to perſuade their unfaſhionable 
gueſts to taſte of any other diſh. 
They dined ſo very late, that Ellen, 
after ſhe arrived at her own. houſe, 
told Mrs. Spencer, that ſhe felt as 
if ſhe had drank tea, after getting 
her ſupper. 


When dinner was ended, cards: 
were introduced, to which the whole 
company fat down, Mr. Woodley 
and his daughter excepted ; who 
begged to be excuſed, not knowing 
either whiſt, quadrille, or indeed any 
other game. This was another ſcene. 
of novelty and. ſurpriſe to both Ellen: 
and her father; and the change it 
produced, by the effect it had on the 
tempers of the party, a freſh ſource of 


wonder. As the ſtake for which they 
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played was high, the effect was ſoon 


viſible; and diſtreſs or exultation 
might be traced on their different 
countenances. The Alford family, 
indeed, played with eaſe and polite 
indifference; and having a profuſion 
of money, loſt, without parting with 
their good humour. 


CHAP. 
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HA.. IV. 


NI HEN the hour of ſeparation 
arrived, Sir Henry told Mr. 
Woodley, he ſhould very ſoon call 
upon him at the parſonage; and Lady 
Alford requeſted Ellen to let her ſee 
her often at Myrtle- Grove. In this 
requeſt ſhe was ſeconded by her ſon, 
who, as ſoon as they were gone, de- 
clared, that Miſs Woodley was the 
prettieſt ruſtic he had ſeen on this ſide 
the atlantick, notwithſtanding her 

ruddy 
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ruddy cheek, unfaſhionable modeſty, 
and downcaſt eye; which, though 
averted, threatened miſchief to his 
unfortunate ſex: adding, that he did 
not ſuppoſe, that . fierce, untamed 
tyger, Hyder Ally, had a prettier 
ſlave in his whole ſeraglio. Theſe 
curious obſervations the company 
laughed at, and admired prodigiouſly, 


In. a few days Sir Henry Alford 
called upon Mr. Woodley, and with- 
out much preface propoſed his be- 
coming tutor to his ſon; making him 
very liberal offers to undertake that 
important charge. Mr. Woodley was 
at firſt unwilling to promiſe ; he re- 
queſted a little time to conſider upon 
the ſubje& ; but would on no account 
confent to leave his own humble 
dwelling, or to fend his daughter to 


any 
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any of the public ſchools. After 
talking over the matter ſome time 


with Sir Henry, who was impor- 


tunate to gain his purpoſe, it was 
agreed, that the young gentleman 
ſhould ſpend five or ſix hours every 
day, at the parſonage, provided 
Lady Alford had no objection to 
that mode of proceeding. But Mr. 
Woodley very freely informed Sir 
Henry, that unleſs he had permiſſion 
to rectify, by his authority and advice, 
whatever he ſaw wrong in the temper 
and diſpoſition of his pupil, he muſt 
beg leave to decline the honour in- 
tended him; frankly telling him, that 
from what he had ſeen of the young 
gentleman, he thought a life of more 
activity, and fewer indulgencies, would 
not only tend to the improvement of 
his mind and temper, but 1n all pro» 

bability 


\ 
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bability mend and ſtrengthen his. 
conſtitution, 


Sir Henry, who had ſeldom heard 
the language of truth fince he had 
been the envied favourite of fortune, 
eſpecially when he was in the humour 
to beſtow favours, was pleaſed with 
the ſincerity and frankneſs of his 
truly reſpectable neighbour ; and ſe- 
cxetly ſighed, that he had not always. 
practiced the ſame integrity. He. 
ſhook hands with Mr. Woodley at 
parting, and declared he ſhould be 
happy if he could prevail upon his 
Lady to ſend his ſon wholly to reſide. 
wich him, that he might learn wiſdom 
in the ſacred manſion of innocence 
and truth; and aſſured him that he 
ſhould have his authority for liberty. 


and 
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and power to direct both the conduct 
and ſtudies of his ſon. 


Lady Alford readily came into Mr. 
Woodley's terms, though ſhe had 


much rather have had him reſide in 


her own houſe. In a few weeks 
this good man began the irkſome 
and unpleaſant taſk of correcting, in 
order to improve, an unruly, ob- 
ſtinate, and haughty youth, whoſe im- 
perious will and untamed Tpirit, had 
ruled in his father's houſe with un- 
controuled power; and whoſe way- 
ward temper, and obſtinate diſpoſition 
were ſo unpromiſing, as to make him 
almoſt deſpair of ſucceeding to his 
wiſhes, pride, though the moſt ab- 
ſurd, being the moſt difficult to 
eradicate. | 


Of 
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l Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind —_ 
J Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 
& Is pride, the never failing vice of fools. 
| Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 
She gives in large recruits of needleſs pride! 
For, as in bodies, thus in ſouls we find ; 
What wants in blood, and ſpirits ſwell'd with wind, 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 
If once right reaſon drive that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 
Truſt not you: ſelf; but, your defects to know, 
Make uſe of every friend---and ev'ry foe. 
Pork. 


At firſt, the young gentleman 
viſited his new tutor with unfeigned 
xeluQance. Haughtineſs and diſcon- 
tent were viſible in his countenance. 
He ſecretly deſpiſed the inſtructions 
he received; and took every oppor- 
tunity to ridicule the ſanctity of his 
preceptor. He went and returned in 
his 


— 
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His carriage, and waited with e ut- 
moſt impatience 'till thoſe nou: s, ſet 
apart for ſtudy and improve: ent 
were ended; but finding his father | 
and mother more reſolute in their de- | 
termination, reſpecting his conſtant 
attendance at Mr. Woodley's, than 
he had ever known them on any 
former occaſion, he made a merit of | 
neceſſity, and ſubmitted to obey them f 
with diſſembled cheerfulneſs; but 

Privately vented his ill humour and 
cruelty on thoſe unfortunate do- 
meſtics, who were ſo unhappy as to 

be kept for his peculiar ſervice; many 

of whom, being brought from India 

for that purpoſe, were obliged to ſub- - 


, mit to a worſe than Egyptian bondage; 
. and were often heard to declare, they 
would have preferred a ſtate of ſlavery 
inn their own country. Several of 


ö | them 
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them made their complaints to Mr, 
Woodley, and requeſted, with tears, 


that he would endeavour to teach 


Maſter Edwin humanity and good 


kumour. 


Ellen at firſt was very ſhy of Edwin, 
and moſt truly diſliked him ; but from 
being accuſtomed to receive many of 
her leſſons at the ſame time that her 
father was inſtructing his pupil, her 
ſhyneſs and reſerve gradually wore: off. 
Her diſlike however encreaſed. The 
violence of his paſſions terrified her 
gentle ſpirit; and her generous and 
feeling heart revolted againſt his in- 
human cruelty, haughty and mer- 
cileſs diſpoſition. | 


She once Taw him beat a black 


Tervant, for not being able to climb a 
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tree, in order to get him a young 
hawk, which he meant to deſtroy. 
Another time the was witneſs to his 
ſetting his dogs to worry a farmer's 


cat; and notwithſtanding all her 


cries and entreaties, he ſuffered them 
to hunt and tear the poor harmleſs 
creature to death. To deſtroy birds, 
badgers, cats, dogs, the innocent 
lamb, and a number of other inof- 
fenſive animals, was a favourite 
amuſement to this wayward child 
of fortune. Ellen, who deteſted 
cruelty, and loſt all fear of of- 
fending, in her deſire to preſerve her 
harmleſs favourites from deſtruction, 
reſolutely told him, that if ſhe ever 
ſaw him deſtroy any more of chem 
ſhe would certainly acquaint her 
father, and never again aſſiſt him to 
get through with any of his leffons; 
adding, that ſhe trembled leſt he 

Vol. I, . D ſhould, 
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ſhould, in one of his cruel humours, 
deſtroy any of her feathered fa- 
vourites; and concluded with vowing 


that Darling, (the name of her green 
linnet, ) ſhould never perch on his 


ſhoulder again. 


By perſuaſion, ſome jocoſe and 
good humoured ſarcaſms, ſome gentle 
admonitions on the folly of ſacrificing 
health to external appearances, Mr, 
Woodley in a little time prevailed 
upon his pupil to uſe his legs ; and 
to try what effect manual exerciſe 


would have on his conſtitution, by 


ſometimes playing at cricket, or 
bowls, &c. &c. and by coming to the 
parſonage without the incumbrance of 
a carriage, and ſo many uſeleſs at- 
tendants. He next prevailed upon 
him to dreſs in plainer cloaths, and to 
become more conformable to the cuſ- 


toms 


= v LY and man 
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z toms and manners of his native 
- country. He aſſured him, that wealth 
g would not procure him the reſpect of 
1 the virtuous, unleſs his character was 
is amiable, and his manners thoſe of the 


gentleman. This advice was at firſt 
very unpleaſant to the vitiated taſte, 


d pampered appetite, and vindictive 
le ſpirit of the young gentleman; but Mr. 
8 Woodley truſted, that perſeverance on 
r. his part, obſervation, and a little 
d more experience on the part of his 
d pupil, would do much, and timely 
ſe convince him of the wiſdom and ne- 
by ceſſity of following his advice; which 
or he generally concluded with telling 
he him, * that whilſt title and anceſtry 
of rendered a good man more illuſtrious, 
it- | they ſerved to make a bad one more 
on contemptible,” —vice being infamous, bs 
to though in a prince; and virtue ho- 
uſ- | nourahle in the meaneſt peaſant. 


ms | | i Edwin / 
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Edwin was originally of a good diſ- 
poſition; but his temper had been 
ſpoiled by ſervile flatterers, and the 
pernicious influence of bad example. 
His underſtanding was naturally good, 
but for want of early attention being 
paid to its improvement, it had de- 
generated into weakneſs; and been ſo 
miſled by pride and folly, that it was 
nearly rendered uſeleſs. His taſte was 
frivilous, his temper fretful and 
peeviſh, Mr. Woodley, with that 
probity and fincerity which had ever 
marked his character, informed Sir 
Henry and Lady Alford of the failings 
and errors which he ſaw in the con- 
duct of his pupil; and was gra- 
tified and happy to find, his open- 
neſs and ſincerity met their united 
approbation. In fact, they both 
began to feel the abfolute neceſ- 

tity 


1 


1 
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ſity of not looking any longer time; 
and from fome ſpecimens which 


they had ſeen of the wayward diſ- 


poſition of their ſon, they alſo be- 


gan to fear that the wealth they 


had run ſuch hazards, and gone 


ſuch unwarrantable lengths to ob- 
tain, would neither make him a 
happy man, or a reſpectable cha- 
racer, unleſs ſome alteration could 
be made in his diſpoſition: and 
from the corroding anguiſh which 
at times took poſſeſſion of the 
mind of Sir Henry Alford, they 
were from experience convinced, 
that happineſs was not always ta 
be found in the habitation of ſplen- 
dour, or contentment purchaſed by 
lacks of rupees. 
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1 R. Woodley frequently re- ; 


ceived the moſt flattering ac- 
counts of Valentine, who was make- 
ing a rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, at 
the great ſeminary of learning in 
which he was placed; and Ellen's heart 
was often gratified with the moſt ten- 
der and affectionate letters from her 
brother, who took every opportunity 
of writing. About this time, he ar- 
rived to ſpend the long vacation at 


3 Ay 
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his father's. Fe was introduced to Sir 
Henry and Lady Alford, who were 
charmed with the young man, at the 
very moment they were mortified at 
the ſtriking contraſt they obſerved 
between him and their ſon, Edwin 
was much pleaſed with Valentine, and 
he, knowing the great advantage it 
would be to his father and ſiſter to keep 
up fo deſirable a connection, en- 
deavoured, as much as poſſible, to 
ingratiate himſelf into the young 
gentleman's good graces. Mr. Wood- 
ley found a very uſeful aſſiſtant in Va- 
lentine. His arrival and viſible ſuperi- 
ority in every mental accompliſhment, 
and the advantages he poſſeſſed in con? 
verſation, when any ſubje& of conſe- 
quence was ſtarted, firſt gave riſe to 
emulation, and a deſire of knowledge 
in the mind of Edwin. The ſtrength 
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of the former's underſtanding, his 
amiable qualities, and the reputation 
he had gained, fortunately made the 
latter defirous of being more like him; 
and the praiſes which he repeatedly 
heard beſtowed on his friend, ſtimu- 
lated him to follow his example, and 
made him heartily repent his long and 
obſtinate inattention to ſtudy. He 
therefore earneſtly ſet about regaining 
the time he had loſt, and very ſoon 
began to make a better and quicker 
progreſs in his ſtudies; and to have a 
high reliſh for the beauties of our En- 
gliſh Poets, of whom he was -particu- 
larly fond. 1 
Valentine an Sc win received more 
frequently than ever, invitations to the 
grove, and were preſented with a great 
number of genteel and valuable pre- 
g ſents. 
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ſents. Ellen was upon every occaſion - 

7 particularly noticed by Lady Alford, 
from whoſe generoſity her wardrobe | 
had received conſiderable additions. 
But Mr. Woodley had ſecretly re- 
queſted her Ladyſhip, that all ex- 
penſive ornaments might be omitted 
by her bounty, as they were im- 
proper for his daughter to wear in 
her preſent fituation ; and might 
tend to render her unfit for that. 
which it was moſt probable would 
attend her in future. He well knew 
that dreſs had dangerous attractions 
in the mind of a young girl, 
and would not fail to excite envy - 
in thoſe of his youthful pariſh» - 
joners. 


* 
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Lady Alford had furniſhed Ellen 
with an elegant collection of well 
choſen books, amongſt which were 
her admired Shakeſpeare, and beloved 
Pope, of whom her Ladyſhip had 
heard her fair friend ſpeakin the moſt 
rapturous terms. 


CHAP, 
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ATTERS went on thus plea» 
VI fantly for more than twelve 
months. Valentine continued im- 
proving in knowledge; and was as 
much the object of univerſal eſteem, 
for honour, ſobriety, and integrity, as 
for his acknowledged merit as a ſcho- 
lar and a gentleman. He was a ge- 
neral favourite amongſt his brother 
collegians, and had received a promiſe 
from the ſon of a popular duke, that 
the. 


” 
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the firſt living he had to beſtow he 


would give to his friend Valentine. 
Sir Henry and Lady Alford thought 
themſelves particularly fortunate in 
having placed their ſon under the 
watchſul care of ſo worthy a preceptor. 


They now ſometimes condeſcended. 


to go to their pariſh-church; and had 
ſuch an unfeigned reſpect for the 
character and well known piety of 
Mr. Woodley, as never to propoſe 
playing at cards on the Sunday, when 
either he or any. of his family were 
preſent. | ; 


They often went to London; bur 


as. they could never prevail on Mr. 


Woodley to accompany them, they 


ſtayed but a ſhort time, and frequently 


left Edwin at home, that he might not 
| loſe 
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roſe the advantage of his tutor's in- 
ſtruct ions. 


What ſculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to the human 
mind.” Edwin was now as fond, as 
deſirous of being at Mr. Woodley's, as 
he had once been averſe to going. 
In fact, he chiefly reſid ed there; and 
much oftener dined at the frugal board 
of his worthy tutor, than at his own 
| ſplendid and luxurious table; and par- 
took of his ſimple and healthy repaſt; 
with a reliſh and ſatisfaction not to 
be deſcribed. Though no delicacies 
or rarities-were placed upon the table, 
cheerfulneſs, good humour, and con- 
tent were never wanting. They gather- 
ed their own little deſert; and Edwin 
declared the fruit had a higher flavour 
than = which his father's hot-houſe 
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could produce. The young gentle- 
man was now become active, vi- 
gorous, and averſe to ceremony; in- 
different to ſhew, and diſguſted with 
parade. He was now humane, good 
humoured, and ever ready to reheve 
diſtreſs. He no longer treated his 
ſervants like ſlaves, but fellow crea- 
tures that had the ſame wants, feel- 
ings, and. infirmities as himſelf. He 
was eaſy of acceſs; his dreſs, though 
genteel, was plain, and unadorned; all 
his amuſements were innocent. He 
was likewiſe obſerving of religious, 
duties, and ſeldom could be prevailed 
upon to abſent himſelf from church; 
and when there, he liſtened with at- 
tention to the prevailing precepts of 
his venerable inſtructor, whom he now 
looked up to with reſpect, and loved 
for his virtues. His parents obſerved 
this 
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this pleaſing alteration in his temper 
and manners with grateful delight; 
and every domeſtic in the family bleſt 
the day in which Mr. Woodley un- 
dertook the charge of their young 
maſter. 


Ellen, too, was now as much pleaſed 
with her companion as ſhe had once 
feriouſly diſliked him; and the favours 
and flattering attentions ſhe daily re- 
ceived on his account,not only claimed 
her gratitude, but entitled him to her 
reſpect and attention. 


When any little feſtivity was to be 
celebrated in the village, Ellen and 
Edwin were the king and queen of 
the joyous party. They enlivened the 
ſcene by their preſence, and joined in 
the rural dance ; inſomuch, that ſome 

oj 
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of the good old dames began to tell, 
by preſentiments profound, that they 


foreſaw how it would end—the ſweet, 


the lovely pair were undoubtedly 
formed for each other. But this was 
only whiſpered as a moſt important | 


ſecret. 


Ellen Woodley was beauty in its 
lovelieſt and moſt intereſting form. 
The damaſk bluſh of timid modeſty 
often adorned the cheek, on which 
the fainter roſe of health, and the fair 
tints of virgin innocence,” appeared 
in their moſt captivating colours. She 
was lively, active, and cheerful as the 
birds of ſpring ; gentle as the breeze 
of May ; fair as the lily, when firſt it 
peeps from earth, unſullied by the 
ſan, uninjured by a ſtorm. 


Sv 
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: A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs ; for Jovelintſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf; 
Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and pure, 
As is the lily on the mountain ſnow. 
The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flow'rs, 


At length this ſcene of pure and 
peaceful happineſs was interrupted. 
Edwin on a ſudden loſt all his cheer- 
fulneſs ; —his health declined ;—his 
emulation ended, His parents were 
alarmed, Mr. Woodley uneaſy, and Va- 
lentine diſtreſſed at obſerving the al- 
teration in his friend. Ellen, too, 
was reſtleſs and difturbed; ſhe could 
not ſleep, — could not help being 
alarmed leſt poor Edwinſhould die.— 

She 
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She often wept in ſecret ; and thought. 
i: ould be very hard, if that harſh and 
1 i-cling tyrant, death, ſhould deprive 
Sir Henry and Lady Alford of their 
oniy ſon, —a ſon, that was now ſo 
good and amiable. In. this ſtate of 
paintul ſuſpenſe they remained ſome 
time. Phyſicians were called in to at- 
tend Mr. Alford; but they declared 
it was not in their power to tell from 
what cauſe the young gentleman's 
diſorder originated; for he had neither 
cold, cough, ſickneſs, or fever. He 
owned no bodily complaint, felt no 
pain, or would acknowledge none; : 
yet he waſted, looked pale, was 
languid, and had loſt all His vivacity ; 
all therefore that the phyſicians re- 
commended was air, exerciſe, bath- ' 
ing, and a regimen of plain and ſimple 
diet. Sir Henry and Lady Alford 

| propoſed 
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propoſed taking him to Bath ; but he 
declared he ſhould die if they carried 
him there, unleſs they took the village 
and its inhabitants with them. This 
unwillingneſs to leave retirement ſur- 
priſed his parents ; but as Edwin at 
this time did not know the nature of 
his diſorder, it was not very likely that 
other people ſhould eaſily diſcover it. 
— Neither was it poſſible for them to 
ſuppoſe, that a young man, who had 
ſuch ſplendid expectations, one too 
who had given ſuch repeated proofs 
of inheriting the ambitious ſpirit of his 
parents, ſnouldl ever condeſcend to de- 
grade himſelf, and diſappoint all their 
flattering hopes, by falling in love 
with a little obſcure country girl. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


RS. Spencer, whoſe pene- 
trating and watchful eye had 
been more obſerving than the leſs ex- 
perienced and unſuſpicious eyes of 
thoſe with whom ſhe lived, had for 
ſome time obſerved the behaviour of 


Edu in with particular attention; and 


watched him ſo carefully, whenever 
ſhe was called upon to attend him and 
ber young lady in any of her rural 
walks, that none of their looks or 

actions 
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actions eſcaped her obſervation. Ellen 
having no female friend in the village 
whoſe ſituation afforded leiſure for 
walking or making little excurſions, 
Mrs. Spencer was often deputed by 
Mr. Woodley, to accompany his 
daughter, when he was otherwiſe en- 
gaged, or confined by indiſpoſition. 
At thoſe times ſhe diſcovered a ſecret 
which ſhe determined not to betray, 
leſt by ſo doing ſhe ſhould occaſion 
miſchief, by diſtreſſing her young lady, 
and rob her good and exemplary 
maſter of his patron and benefactor; 
whoſe liberality had produced fo agree- 
able a change in his ſituation and 
affairs, by enabling him to ſupport his 
dear and amiable ſon genteely at 
Cambridge, and likewiſe had fo de- 
kghtfully increaſed his own power of 

doing 
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doing good, and relieving the diſtreſſes 


of many of his humble pariſhioners. 


The only ſon of Mr. Denniſon, the 
. good and friendly farmer who had ſo 
generouſly ſupplied Mr. Woodley 
with a ſum of money to enable him 
to ſend Valentine to Cambridge, had 
long beheld the lovely daughter of his 
worthy rector with the partial eyes of 
love; he had told his father of his 
affection for Ellen, and his deſire to 
make her his wife. Mr. Denniſon, 
on being made acquainted with his 
| ſon's withes, made overtures to Mr, 
Woodley, that an union might take 
place between their children, and ge- 
nerouſly propoſed making the beſt 
proviſion for them in his power; the 
want of fortune on the part of the 
young lady being no objection, as the 

flair 
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fair object of his ſon's regard was ſo 
good and amiable. 


Mr. Woodley, who wiſhed to ſce 
bis daughter happily married, and 
comfortably ſettled in the world during 
his own life, had not on his part a 
ſingle objection. Mr. Denniſon was 
In eaſy, though not affluent circum- 
ſtances; he and Mr. Woodley had 
long been friends. The young man 
propoſed as a lover for Ellen had an 
irreproachable character; he there 
fore readily gave his free conſent, that 
the youth ſhould be permitted to plead 
his own caufe, and, if he ſucceeded in 
gaining the affections of his daughter, 
promiſed he ſhould meet with no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining his conſent. 


Ace- 
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Accordingly, young Denniſon had 
frequent opportunities given him of 


being with the fair Ellen. This mat- 


ter, therefore, could not long remain 
a ſecret either in the family of Mr. 
Woodley, or in the village. Every 
body agreed in their opinion that it 
would be a good match for Ellen. It 
was talked over by the family at the 
grove; Lady Alford thought it would 
do very well; and promiſed, if matters 
were brought about, ſhe would pre- 


ſent her young friend with her wedding 


cloaths. 


It had been obſerved by Mrs. Spen- 
cer ( and by her only ) that from the 
time this match had been talked of, 


the alteration in Mr. Alford had taken 


place; and that he always abruptly 
took his leave, as ſoon as young Den- 
niſon 
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niſon made his appearance in their 
little parties; and that he never at- 
tempted walking with her young lady, 
when he accompanied her. This had 
not entirely eſcaped the obſervation of 
Valentine, who was at home when 
theſe overtures on the part of Mr. Den- 
niſon, had been made in regard to his 
ſiſter; but he imputed it to ſome little 
remains of pride, and therefore 
thought it beſt to let it paſs un- 
noticed. 5 


True love is ever diffident. Aftet 
ſome ſtruggles, and a few encouraging 
converſations with his father on the 
intereſting ſubject, the young farmer 
acquired ſufficient courage to make an 
open and free confeſſion of his paſſion. 
Ellen, who knew nothing of Mr. Den- 
niſon's application to her father, nor 
Vol. I. E had 
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had received the leaſt hint from her 


own family on the ſubje&, (they 


having determined to leave her en- 
tirely to act as ſhe pleaſed in a matter 
in which her happineſs was ſo materi- 
ally concerned) was ſtruck ſpeechleſs 
with ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment ; ſhe 
be:ng in reality almoſt the only per- 
ſon in her own family, or the village, 
unacquainted with the length and fin- 
cerity of Frederick Denniſon's attach- 
ment. ?*T1s true, ſhe had obſerved, 
that he took every opportunity of be- 
ing with her, and had been a more 
frequent gueſt than uſual at the par- 
ſonage; but they had been friends 
and neighbours from their childhood, 
and eveiy body, ſhe thought, was 
more attentive and obliging to her than 
ſhe delerved. She had always liked 
the young man as a friend, but as a 

| lover 
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lover the caſe was widely different ;— 
he was not half ſo agreeable as ſhe ſup- 
poſed a lover ought to be ;—he was ſo 
rough and unpoliſhed in his manners 
and expreſſions, — ſo robuſt, aukward; 
and clumſy in his figure, —1n fact, he 


Was altogether ſo unlike the being 


which in her opinion was formed to 
teach her heart to love, that ſhe 
thought it but juſt to put a final end 
to his hopes at once. 


As ſoon, therefore, as ſhe recovered 
the ule of ſpeech, ſhe frankly declared 
her ſentiments, —that as a lover ſhe 
could never be prevailed upon to lif- 
ten to him; but as a friend ſhe ſhould 
ever reſpect and regard him: and con- 
cluded with earneſtly entreating that 
he would never again attempt talking 
to ber on a ſubject ſhe wiſhed not to 
E 2 hear 
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hear from the lips of any one till ſhe 
was ſome years older. The young man 
withdrew in filent diſcontent, much 
mortified and hurt by her peremptory 
refuſal. | 


Ellen, the moment ſhe was certain 
he had left the houſe, ran to inform 
her father what had happened to ſur- 
priſe and diſtreſs her; little ſuſpecting 
that he himſelf had ſo long been let 
into the ſecret, and had been a 
party concerned. She told him thar 
ſhe never, indeed, ſhe never could 
love Frederick Denniſon, though he 
might be, and fhe really thought he 
| was, a very good young man. She 
was very ſorry if ſhe had given him 
any pain, or had offended him, but 
the was determined not to leave her 
dear 
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dear father, and her beloved Valentine. 
She was happy, very happy; — it was 
cruel in any one to attempt making 
her otherwiſe; — for her part, ſhe would 
not for many, many years, Be a wife, 
no, not to the fineſt gentleman in the 


world. 
* 


Mr. Woodley, though rather 
hurt and diſappointed by his 
daughter's determined refuſal, and 
the diſlike which ſhe expreſſed to 
receiving the addreſſes of his ge- 
nerous and friendly neighbour, aſ- 
ſured her with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs that he would never attempt 
to influence her in the choice of a 
huſband, He wiſhed ſhe could 
have liked young Denniſon ; but 
as ſhe could not, he would under- 

E 3 take 
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take to put a final end to the young 
man's hopes. Accordingly he did 
ſo, and the matter dropt;—and what 
may appear very ſurpriſing, Edwin 


ſoon recovered, and was more 


lively, pleaſing, and entertaining 


than ever. 


E HAP. 
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CH VL 


LL this did not eſcape the 

watchful obſervation of the 
experienced Mrs, Spencer; nor did 
ſhe fail at the ſame time to remark, 
that her young lady had been parti- 
cularly attentive to Mr. Alford during 
his long and alarming indiſpoſition ; 
that ſhe looked pale, and had often 
ſhed tears on his account; and expreſt 
the moſt lively tranſports of joy, when 
hopes were given by the faculty 
EA that 
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that he would foon get perfectly 
well again. 


By this time it will clearly appear 
to the reader, that a mutual paſſion 
had taken place in the boſoms of 
Edwin and Ellen. It had long been 
planted there by the ſubtle God, wha 
delights in hood-winked miſchief ; 
it had grown with their growth, 
and: ſtrengthened with their ſtrength. 
But Edwin knew not to what à de- 
gree he loved, till he feared a rival 
would rob him of his deareſt treaſure, 
— his charming Ellen. Not even yet 
did the gentle fair one ſuſpe& that 
| ſhe had any other regard for Edwin 
than ſhe had for her brother Va- 
lentine; he was her ſecond brother, 
and in her opinion ſhe ought to love 
un, not only for his own merits, 

good 
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good qualities, and the ſincerity of 
his attachment to her, but for the 
numerous favours ſhe and her whole 
family had received on his account. 


Edwin was indeed become a moſt 
charming and accompliſhed young 
man; graceful and pleaſing both in 
his perſon and in his manners. He 
was now humble, good humoured, 
benevolent, and unaſſuming as Ellen 
was herſelf; — no longer harſh, rude, 
overbearing, and haughty to his. 
dependants. He would not even 
hurt a worm, left Ellen, the gentle, 
the lovely Ellen, ſhould think him 
cruel and .unfeeling. He admired 
that ſweet Poet above all others, who 
in one of his beautiful and elegant 
paſtorals, had fo particularly deſcribed. 
his own preſent feelings, and at the 

E 5 ſame 
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fame time pourtrayed, in the deſcrip- 
tion of his fair one's diſpoſition, that 
of the ſtill fairer Ellen Woodley. 


I have found out a gift for my fair; 


I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will fay*twas a barbarous deed. 


For he ne'er could be true, ſhe aver'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young: 


And I lov'd her the more when I heard 


| Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


1 have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 


How that pity was due to a dove: 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 
But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, - 
So much I her accents adore ; 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 
Methinks I ſhoüld love her the more, 


Nor. was. the taſte and diſpoſition 


of Edwin leſs obſerved by the artleſs 
and unſuſpecting Ellen. Lady Alford 


had 
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had preſented her with a piece of 


pale pink filk for a fancy dreſs, which 
ſhe inſiſted on her wearing on the 
birth day of her ſon, which was to 
be celebrated in their charming arca- 
dia, with a rural feſtival. The colour 
had been choſen by Edwin, and 
likewiſe a hat purchaſed for her on 
the ſame joyous occaſion. This piece 
of intelligence, undeſignedly betrayed 
by the parties, added much to the 
value of the preſent ; and gave it, in 
the opinion of this fair child of 
beauty and ſimplicity, redoubled at- 
tractions. 


Edwin had told her ſhe looked beſt 
without a cap, and therefore her cap: 
were almoſt entirelv thrown aſide. He 
admired. the ſimple and artleſs man- 
ner in which ſhe wore her hair, which: 


had: 
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had never been a by pow- 
der, or tortured into deformity by a. 
hair dreſſer; and he now wore his 
own in the ſame natural' and careleſs. 
manner. If ever he diſliked the co- 


Tour of her ribbons, ſhe either laid 
them aſide or gave them to the ſer- 


vant, for Mr. Woodley had for ſome- 


time been able to allow his daughter 
ſomething: genteel for dreſs; and had 


been obliged to conſent, though much 


againſt his inclination, to her drefling 
in a more taſty, expenſive, and faſh- 
ionable manner, in compliance with 


the requeſt of Lady Alford, who. 
pleaded the abſolute neceſſity of thas. 
particular, on account of her being 


obliged to mix with ſo many genteel 


families when ſhe. viſited at Myrtle- 


Grove. 


One 
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One evening, Mr. Woodley hav- 
ing walked out whilſt Edwin re- 
mained at the Parſonage, and the 


night proving ſo wet as to prevent 


their taking their walk as uſual, the 
young people were at a loſs how to 
amule themſelves till their accuſtomed 
hour of parting. At length they 
agreed to fit down to piquet, a game 
which Edwin had taught Ellen during 
the winter evenings. He enquired. 
what ſtake they ſhould play for. 
Ellen pleaded poverty, ſaying ſhe 
had been of late fo very extravagant, 
that ſhe had no money fhe could 
conveniently ſpare to hazard at cards. 
* Suppoſe then,” cried Edwin, we: 


play for hearts? I dare venture mine, 


if you will, after having won it, give 
me a fair chance of winning your's.“ 
Ellen bluſhed, ſhe was ſtrangely and 


un? 


— 
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unuſually confuſed; it was a mighty 
odd and whimſical propoſal of Mr. 
Alford's. However, ſhe aſſented with 
a ſmile, declaring ſhe was not ſuch a 
coward as to, refuſe the challenge ; 
aſſuring bit, if ſhe happened-to be 
a winner, ſhe would not attempt to 
keep more than one heart, becauſe 
ſhe had repeatedly been told they 
were troubleſome and dangerous 
things, for young, inexperienced 
girls, like herſelf, to have any thing 
to do with; and if ſhe happened to 
loſe her own, ſhe ſuppoſed he would 
be equally willing to return ſo in- 
conſiderable a trifle. They ſat down 
to cards, Edwin played careleſſly, and 
gave his fair adverſary every ad- 
vantage, and Ellen was the winner; 
ſhe likewiſe unfortunately won the 
ſecond game, though her opponent 

Z tried 
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tried his utmoſt ſkill to obtain the 
victory. He then declined any 
farther conteſt with the fair con- 
queror, threw up his cards, and made 
ſome humorous complaints of his ill 
ſucceſs; vowing it was very hard to 
be deprived of a heart without being 
able to obtain one in return. Ellen, 
in the ſame ludicrous ſtrain, aſſured 
him, ſhe would ſcorn to take any ad - 
vantage of his ill fortune, and there- 
fore would readily give up all right 
to the prize ſhe had ſo undeſignedly 
won; adviſing him, however, as a 
friend, to be more cautious for the 
future, when he ventured to play, 
not to ſtake ſo valuable a treafure as 
his heart, leſt it ſhould fall into the 
hands of a more deſigning and lets 
generous adverſary, that might with 
to hold captive, what he appeared ſo 

deſirous 
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.defirous to keep in a ſtate of un- 
controuled freedom. 


Edwin was hurt both by her rail- 
ery, and, as he thought, apparent 
indifference; he could not conceal 
that he was angry, and with ſome 
warmth told her, he had, he found, 
vainly cheriſhed the flattering hopes 
of being admitted to her friendſhip, 
and of being almoſt as dear to her as 
her brother Valentine. But the ſweet 
deluſion was now ended! ſhe had 
undeceived him, cruelly undeceived 
him! and that too at the time, the very 
time, he had almoſt determined to 
entruſt her with a ſecret of the utmoſt 
importance to his happineſs.— But he 
would he muſt now—He could 
proceed no farther. Ellen was aſto- 
niſhed and hurt; ſhe ſaw ſhe had of- 
— | fended, 
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89 
fended, but ſhe knew not how, or 
why ſhe had done ſo. She was 
alarmed at. his altered, looks, and the 
ſtrangeneſs of his behaviour; for he 
ſnatehed up his hat, and inſtantly 
hurried out of the room, without 


even bidding her good night, 
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*..CH A P. i IX. 


LLEN retired to her chamber 
and went to bed at her uſual 
hour; but ſhe could not ſleep, — ſhe 
could only think of Edwin's capri- 
ciouſneſs; —his diſpleaſure, — his cold 
and ungenteel manner of leaving 
her, were thorns to her repoſe; - then 
the ſecret he wanted to tell her, ſhe 
would have given the world to know 
what it could be. 


The 


1e 
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The next morning Edwin arrived 
much earlier than uſual at Mr. 
Woodley's; he eagerly availed him- 
ſelf of the firſt opportunity to apo- 
logize for his rudeneſs the preceding 
evening. © But, my dear girl,“ he 
cried, ** you cannot wonder that I 
was both mortified and hurt, when 
you recolle& what an ineſtimable 
prize ill fortune prevented my 
winning.” | 


c You would have had much more 
reaſon to complain,” replied Ellen, 
„had I, like a ſordid gameſter, 
wiſhed to keep, or to have deprived 
you of a treaſure on which you ſet 
ſo high a value; but as I agreed to 
give it you again, without a ranſom, 
it was really very ſtrange of you, 

: . 
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Mr. Alford, fo pur yourſelf ſo much 
out of humour.“ 


Edwin ſaw that ſhe either did not, 
or what was more probable, would 
not appear to underſtand him; he 
therefore reſolutely determined to 
clear up the matter at once, and i 
poſſible diſcover what were her real 
ſentiments reſpecting himfelf, and 
whether he had any reaſon to cheriſh 
hopes of his paſſion being likely to 


meet with a mutual return. It was 


yourſelf, my dear Ellen,” 'he ex- 
claimed, (taking her hand,) © that 
made me for a moment angry,—but 
che inſtant I left you, all my reſent- 
ment vaniſhed ; I would have given 
the world to have again returned, in 
order to have-expiated my offence at 
your feet. It was not my ill ſucceſs 


at 
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at cards that I regarded, or in reality 
regrettted. - Had you been as willing 
to retain a heart, as I was happy to 
loſe one,—had you not with ſuch 
cruel, ſuch cold and careleſs indif- 
ference, offered to return what had 
long before been loſt, —I ſhould have 
rejoiced at your triumph, and been 
proud to own myſelf vanquiſhed by 
ſo fair a conqueror;—you would not 
then have ſeen me out of temper.” 
The matter was now fully explained, 
the ſecret was diſcovered, and poor 
Ellen, whilſt her cheeks were covered 
with bluſhes, felt her heart agitated 
with a mixture of delight, fear, and 
ſurpriſe. Edwin ſaw and pitied het 
confuſion he preſſed her hand to 
his boſom, and gracefully putting 
one knee to the ground, declared he 


would not leave her 'till ſhe had af- 


ſured 
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ſured him of her forgiveneſs both ct 
his farſt, and this his ſecond offence, 
This requeſt he eaſily obtained; for 
the trembling and affrighted Ellen 
was in the greateſt terror, leſt her fa- 
ther, or any of the family ſhould 

come into the room and diſcover 
Mr. Alford kneeling at her teet. 


. From this painful yet pleaſing mo- 
ment, the lovely and inexperienced 
girl was no longer happy. In be- 
coming acquainted with the flat- 
tering partiality of Edwin, ſhe diſ- 
covered the fituation of her own 
heart; and a thouſand tender recol- 
lections ruſhed upon her delighted 
imagination. To be beloved by Ed- 
win was a pleaſure ſo unexpected, 
an honour ſo unlooked for,--ſo much 


above what ſhe had dared to expect, 
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or even to have hoped. He was all 
that was amiable in man,—a timorous 
ſigh, at the ſound of which her cheeks F 
were again ſuffuſed with a faint bluſh, 
acknowledged that ſhe thought him 
ſo. But the next moment, ſtern re- 
colletion bade her remember who 
this Edwin, this captivating love”, 
was! She did ſo, and trembled at 
the picture which memory preſented 
to her view. Edwin, the too amiable 
Edwin, whom her heart had dared 
to prefer, was the only fon of Sir 
Henry Alford ! a man who was rich, 
aſpiring, proud, able to give his ton 
a princely fortune, and no doubt but 
he was anxioufly deſirous of his mar- 
rying ſome fine lady, whoſe family 
and connexions would add to the 
dignity of his own. She next re- 
collected, for the firſt time, with re- 


gret, 
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gret, her own humble ſituation 5 and 
it inſtantly baniſhed every flattering 
hope. She likewiſe knew how much 
her whole family were indebted to 
Sir Henry and Lady Alford, and 
that ſhe herſelf had been particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by their generoſity ; 
and therefore, how ungrateful it 
would be in her to deceive them by 
liſtening to their ſon as a lover, or 
to encourage hopes which never 
could be realized! Her ſoul ſhuddered 
at the idea of being ungratetul to 
ſuch kind and generous friends, ſuck 
noble benefaQors; ſhe therefore pru - 
dently determined, if Mr. Alford 
ever again renewed a ſubject which 
had fo much diſtreſſed and alarmed 
her, which had given riſe to ſuch de- 
luſive, yet fooliſh hopes, to obtain a 
promiſe from him, a ſolemn promiſe 

of 
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of never repeating it; if he did, to 
tell her father of his attachment. 
Having ſettled this matter in her own 
mind, ſhe became more compoſed ; 
and for a few hours conſidered her- 
ſelf as no inconſiderable heroine. 


Still ſhe could think of nothing 
but Edwin;—ſhe could not help 
wiſhing he had been a farmer's ſon, 
or more upon an equality with herſelf; 
becauſe ſhe then might have loved 
him without being guilty of a crime, 
—and not to love him, ſhe conſidered 
as impoſſible. She knew that if 


his partiality to her was ever diſ- 


eovered, ſhe ſhould never ſee him 
more; and as the veil was now re- 
moved from her eyes and heart, ſhe 
recollected a thouſand tender proofs 
which he had given her of his re- 

Vol. I. F gard, 
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gard, and trembled with fearful ap- 
prehenſion, leſt others ſhould like- 
' wiſe have obſerved them. Alas! ſhe 
had but too much reaſon for theſe 
_ alarming fears; for the ſtorm was 
near burſting on her defenceleſs 
kead, before ſhe had ſeen one cloud 
-ariſe. For ſome weeks Ellen avoided, 
as much as poſſible, being left alone 
with Mr.. Alford ; ſhe never attempted 
to walk, unleſs her father propoſed 
being of the party; and the inſtant 
he left tlie room ſhe made ſome pre- 
tence or other for following him; 
and whenever ſhe went to Myrtle- 
Grove, ſhe never left Lady Alford 
for a moment. If Edwin, at any 
time particularly addreſſed himſelf 
to her, ſhe bluſhed with terror and 
confuſion; and on his once attempting 
to detain her a few moments in the 

garden, 
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garden, ſhe burſt into a flood of 


tears. 


This alteration in the behaviour 
6 and conduct of Ellen, alarmed and 
; mortified her lover. He was now 
ſatisfied ſhe hated and deſpiſed him; 
„ ber whole behaviour convinced him 
: he was the object of her diſlike and 
19 averſion. She would not even 
1loeok at him; and though ſhe could 
t ſmile on every other perſon, ſhe 


- never ſmiled on him; and the gen- 
; tleſt touch of his hand appeared to 
- have the ſame effect upon her as if 


ſhe was in danger of being bit by 


y {ome poiſonous animal. 

If | 

d With all theſe jarring conflicts, 
2 and the ſevere conteſt betycen his 
ie mortified pride and wounded !ove, 


n, F 2 again 
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again he waſted,— again he looked ill, 
loſt his cheerfulneſs, and his health 
declined ;—he again avoided com- 
pany, fled to the boſom of ſolitude, 
and obſtinately refuſed to be a par- 
taker in any of the amuſements 
going forward at the Grove, or in 
the Village. His parents . were 
alarmed, Mr. Woodley diſtreſſed, 
and the fair Ellen's mind filled 
with ten thouſand apprehenſive mi- 
ſeries, tender diſtreſſes, and ago- 


nizing fears. 
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T length the whiſpers and ſuſpi- 


cions which had long been circu- 
lated about the village and its environs, 
reſpecting the mutual attachment of 
the young lovers, which was but too 
viſible to the prying eyes of curioſity, 
and the more penetrating ones of the 
envious ( whole ſuſpicions had been 
poſitively confirmed from the time 
Fx Ellen: 
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Ellen refuſed to accept the addreſſes 
of Frederick Denniſon ) reached the 
cars of Lady Alford.“ The alarming, 
the diſguſting, and unwelcome tale, 
was told her by one of thoſe malicious 
and malevolent beings, who delight 
in doing miſchief, with numberleſs 
falhoods and exaggerations. It 
was aſſerted as an abſolute fact, 
that Mr. Woodley muſt have ſeen, 
and given every encouragement to 
the growing paſſion of his pupil; 
and by pretending blindneſs, had aſ- 
fiſted to draw his inexperienced youth 
into thoſe toils his artful daughter had 
laid to enſnare him, Ellen was re- 
preſented as vain, haughty and de- 
ſigning ;—her giddy head had been 
turned by the favours ſhe had unde- 
ſervedly received;—and it muſt have 
been the aſpiring hopes of drawing 

Mr, 
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Mr. Alford into a clandeſtine mar- 
riage, that had led her to refuſe fo 
amiable a man as young Denniſon, 


who was in every reſpect ſo much her 
ſuperior. 


Lady Alford was highly enraged, 
and mortified; ſhe took the earlieſt op- 
portunity to communicate the un- 
pleaſant intelligence to Sir Henry, 
who was equally irritated, and threat- 
ened horrid vengeance on the unſuſ- 
pecting parties. Becoming more cool, 
they agreed that it would be beſt to 
watch the young couple very care- 
fully, before they gave a hint of their 
ſupicions; and if they found the tale 
was true, determine to ſeparate the 


lovers, without giving them any time 


to ſettle matters for carrying on a cor- 


reſpondence,—or to lay any diſtant ; 


T4 plan, 
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plan, in order to counteract their 
deſigns. 


It may here be a matter of great 
furpriſe to my young and inexperi- 
enced readers, that the innocent and 
unoffending Ellen, or her exemplary 
and truly beneyolent father, ſhould 
have an enemy ſo cruel as to wiſh them 
deprived of the friendſhip of Sir Henry 
and Lady Alford; whilſt thoſe who 
have ſeen more of the world will not 
be at a loſs to account for the reaſon. 
Envy will level its baneful ſhafts at 
worth, however unaſſuming; and 
many there are to be found, who are 
more ready to weep with the unfor- 
tunate, than to rejoice in the proſpe- 
rity of a neighbour or a friend. For, 
alas! there is a dark and deteſtable 
compoſition in the minds of too many 

| of 
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of our fellow creatures, whoſe higheſt 
pleaſure conſiſts in deſtroying the hap- 
pineſs and fair fame of others. Youth, 
innocence, and beauty, have often 
their ſecret enemies. Envy ſpares 
neither friend or foe; and excel- 
lence in any ſhape, or form, or ſi- 
tuation, muſt expect to have the iron- 
dart of envy leveled againſt them to 
undermine their peace. 
« What is this world ?---Thy ſchool, O miſery ! 


© Our only leſſon is to learn to ſuffer ; 
«And he who knows not that, was born for nothing.“ 


Whulſt Sir Henry and TI ady Alford: 

were buſied in making obſervations, 
every one of which ſerved more to in-- 
creaſe their ſuſpicions, they took no- 
tice that Edwin would on no account 
omit going to Mr. Woodley's, let 
whatever company be at Myrtle- 
Grove. They likewiſe ſaw, with an in- 
dignation they found it difficult to 
F 9; con- 
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conceal, that he never appeared in 
ſpirits, or ſeemed to reliſh any of the 
pleaſures going forward, unleſs Ellen 
and her father were preſent; or ſeldom 
Joined in the converſation if they were 
not the ſubject. But whenever Ellen 
Woodley happened to be mentioned, 
his eyes ſparkled with delight, and 
his whole frame appeared animated by 
his eagerneſs to praiſe the charming 
girl; then he could talk —ye gods, 
how he could talk! and he was often 
ready to exclaim in the ſoft language 
of Tancred, when talking to his 
Sigiſmunda, 


Hear me, thou foul of all my hopes and wiſhes! 
And witneſs, heaven! prime ſource of love and joy! 
Not a whole warring world combin'd againſt me; 
Its pride, its ſplendor, its impoſing forms, 

Nor intereſt, nor ambition, nor the face 
Of ſolemn ſtate, not even thy father's mw. 
Shall ever ſhake my faith, 


All 


people for ever, Ellen, as if ſhe- 
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All theſe ſtriking teſtimonies of Mr. 
Alford's attachment to Miſs Woodley, 
wrung the hearts of his parents with 
corroding anguiſh ; and they ſecretly 
curſed the day in which they unfor- 
tunately placed him under the care of 
old Woodley. 


During the time in which they 
were harraſſing themſelves with * 
doubts and fears, and laying a 
thouſand plans to ſeparate the young » 


had been ſtudying to gratify their 
wiſhes, avoided her lover with the 
utmoſt care; whilſt he, wearied with - 
ſuſpenſe, and diſtracted with innu- 
merable tender fears and jealous - 
apprehenſions, reſolutely determined 


to avail himſelf of the firſt favourable — i 
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opportunity, to make a free and more 
open declaration of his paſſion; and 
to know from her own lips, whether 
he really was ſo wretched as to 
have become the object of her hatred 
and averſion. 


CHAP. 
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HANCE ſoon befriended the 
almoſt deſpairing youth ; and 
ended a ſuſpenſe which had for many 
weeks been intolerably painful to ſup- 
Port in ſilence. . Ellen, one evening, 
had ſtolen, as ſhe ſuppoſed, unob- 
| ſerved by any of the family, into the 
arbour which her dear Valentine had 
reared in their days of playful haps 
| pineſs; 
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pineſs ; and which, ſince his departure 
from the village, had been ornamented 


with ſeveral little preſents which had 


been ſent by Edwin for that purpoſe. 
That very day, amongſtſome of Ellen's 
drawings, he had placed a miniature of 
himſelf; and very near one which Va- 
lentine had drawn of his ſiſter. No 
fooner did Ellen ſee the dear, the well 
known portrait, than her heart ac- 
knowledged the preſent as the moſt 
valuable ſhe had ever received. That 


very day ſhe had been more cold, 
_ reſerved, and cautious to avoid him 


than uſual; ſhe was ſtruck with the 
reflection of having wounded the 


. heart (by an appearance of ingrati- 


tude ) that loved her with ſuch ge- 
nerous ſincerity. She ſtood looking; 


foi ſome moments with filent anguyſh; 


at the — of her beloved 
Edwin; 


& 
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Edwin; then exclaimed, Dear in- 
cautious youth! I wanted not this to 
remind me of one already too dear to 
a heart that owns you for its lord; yet 8 
muſt never dare to encourage the ſweet 
hope of long poſſeſſing your's! No, 
too amiable Edwin, you were born to 
walk 1n the aſpiring, the thorny paths 
of ambition Ito, pafs unnoticed by 
all but you in the humble vale of re- 
tired, unenvied life. For your ſake, 
I wiſh I had been rich and great. Ah! 
had I been a queen, my heart had 
( owned no ſovereign but you; then, 
indeed, I might have cheriſhed thoſe: £ 
ſweet and pleafant hopes, which in. ' 
poor Ellen Woodley it would be un- q 
pardonable to encourage; and which 1 
it has already coſt me a thouſand tears. vx 
to ſuppreſs.and baniſh.. Had you been j 
| poor, 
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poor as I am, it had not then been a 
crime to love. Yes, dear Edwin, 


«© You prefer'd me 
« Above the maidens of my age and rank; 
te Still ſhun'd their company, and ſtill ſought mine. 
« T was not won by gifts; yet ſtill you gave 
& And all your gifts, tho' ſmall, yet ſpoke your love. 
« You pick'd the earlieſt ſtrawberries in the woods, 
The cluſter'd filberts, and the purple grapes; 
« You taught a prating ſlave to ſpeak my name; 
& And when you found a neſt of nightingales, 
« Orcallow linnets, you would ſhew em me, 
And let me take em out.“ 


The manner and the attitude of 
Ellen, whilſt repeating this little but 
intereſting paſſage from the great 
Dryden, and the ſweet but plaintive 
tone of her voice, which vibrated to 
the feelings of his heart, were beyond 
deſcription charming; they vould 
- have warmed aud animated the cold 
unfeeling heart of an Anchorite. 
EA Gueſs, 
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Gueſs, then, ye, who ever really 
loved, what mult be their united effect 
on the care worn mind of the deſpair- 
ing Edwin! A gentle ſigh, which 
reached the ear of Ellen, ended her ſo- 
liloguy,— the figh was Edwin's In 
hopes of meeting the coy and cruel 
fair one, as he had long unjuſtly called 
her, he had concealed himſelf and 
overheard all that had paſſed. When 


he found himſelf diſcovered, he flew 


from his hiding place, and threw him- 
ſelf at her feet; but unwilling to in- 
creaſe her confuſion, ſnatched her 
ſnowy hand to his lips; without even 
venturing to look up to her face, and 
without appearing to have heard the 
ſoft confeſſion ſhe had fo unexpectedly 
made of her partiality in his favour. 
My dear, my lovely Ellen,” cried 
the enraptured youth, “have I met 
with 
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with you at laſt? and has kind fortune 
at length given me an opportunity, for 
which I have ſo long ſighed, of en- 
quiring why I am fo deteſtable that 
you cannot bear me in your fight ?— 
why you hate me ? - and what I have 


done to offend, that I am fo cruelly 
puniſhed?” 


© Indeed, Mr. Alford,” cried the 
confuſed and almo't fainting Ellen, 
(yet charmed with the delicacy of her 
lover ) © indeed, I do not hate you; 
it would be very ungrateful in me to 
hate or even diſlike the ſon of my 
kind and generous benefactreſs. Alas! 
I fear my unthinking folly”— 


* Fear nothing, dear Ellen, ſweet 
innocence, lovelieſt, beſt of women!” 
exclaimed the now. happy and tranſ- 

ported 
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ported youth, —“ have we not, ina 


manner, been brought up together? 


have not our minds received inſtruc- 
tion from the ſame revered tutor, 


whom you are ſo happy as to call 


father, and I too love as a ſecond pa- 
rent ?—ſurely you ought to treat me 
with leſs reſerve. At this moment you. 


appear afraid of me; you wiſh to get 


away, - you look pale, —and tremble 
as if you repented having made the 


ſmalleſt confeſſion in my favour.” 


c Ah, no, no—you know too, too 
well, I do not. hate you but yet I 
ought to fear; — perhaps I ought to 
hate you for thus diſtreifing me, thus 
tempting me to deviate from my duty 


to the beſt of parents.” 


Only 
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6 Only ſay you are determined to 


do lo,” cried Edwin, with ſome little 


indignation, Iwill return to India; 
Iwill die rather than make you un- 
happy.—-I am ill; I ſhall never be 
well again, unleſs you treat me with 
leſs rigor; put ſome confidence in 
me, and be perſuaded to rely on my 
ſincerity. Why will you refuſe to 
take hold of my arm, and call me your 
dear Edwin, as you uſed to do? I love 
you more than life, or wealth, or any 
thing this earth contains, my ſweet 
Ellen; and when I come ofage I will 
boldly avow my love to the whole 


| world, —1I will one day conduct you 


to the altar.—No other ſhall ever be 


the bride of thy faithful Edwin,” 


0 Oh! it muſt never, never be!” 
rephed the bluſhing Ellen. My 
father 
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father would never forgive me, was he 
ever to diſcover that I had liſtened to 
you on this dangerous ſubject. You 
muſt marry ſome more happy fair one 
that is rich or great. Sir Henry and 
Lady Alford would never ſuffer me 
to approach them any more, it they 
knew how yeu had degraded yourſelf, 
and diſappointed them by talking to 
Ellen Woodley of love and marriage. 
You muſt not therefore, generous, and 
difintereſted Edwin, repeat this ſub- 
ject; if you do, I ſhall be under the 


unpleaſant neceſſity of acquainting my 


father with your love, and then J ſhall 
never fee you more.” A riſing figh 
prevented her proceeding, and a ſilent 


tear a ſecond time betrayed what, ſhe. 


{ Knew, her unguarded ſoliloquy had 
before revealed. 
Edwin 


- 
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Edwin ſaw this additional proof of 
her tenderneſs with inexpreſhble de- 
light. He repeatedly requeſted her 


to afſure him he was forgiven; and 


promiſed to obey her rigid injunctions 
to the utmoſt of his power, if ſhe did 
not attempt to avoid him. But if ſhe 


made uſe of that cruel method to pre- 


vent being told his love, he vowed he 
would not endeavour to conceal his 
paſſion from his parents, or the whole 


world, let the conſequence be what it 


would. 


Ellen, terrified at this threat, which ſhe 
knew would not only rob her father and 
brotherof their beſt friends, but forever 


- ſeparate her from her lover, (a trial ſhe 


wanted reſolution to ſupport with for- 
titude ) promiſed, that ſhe would fly 
from him no more, Edwin having 

| ob- 
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obtained this important conceſſion, 
and at the ſame time being convinced 
that he was beloved by Ellen, was at 


this moment the happieſt of his ſex. 


At preſent indeed he deſpaired of ob- 
taining his parents conſent to addreſs 
the daughter of Mr. Woodley, as a 
lover ; but his father might alter his 
ſentiments, his mother might intercede 
for him, or a thouſand things might 
happento obtain his conſent and bring 


about an union with the lovely girl, 
who had ſo undeſignedly made him 


her captive; and whoſe artleſs and 


ſweetly intereſting ſoliloquy, tears, 
and bluſhes, had convinced him be- 


yond a doubt, that he was inex- 

preſſibly dear to her heart, and that he 

had nothing to fear from a rival. 
CHAP. 


e 


| 
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32 } 


| 
| 


Few days after the above eclair- 
A ciſſement had taken place be- 
tween the lovers, Mr. Woodley and 


his fair daughter were invited to 


ſpend the day at Myrtle-Grove. The 
afternoon being ſuitable for che 
amuſement, it was. propoſed by the 
company, to fiſh on a fine piece of 
water which ran mearnering acroſs 
the bottym of a icautiful lawn. 


Edwin baued Ellen's hooks, and 


ſtood 
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ſtood by her fide the whole time ; and 


he even dared to whiſper in her ear, - 


in the preſence of his parents, that he 
envied the fiſh which ſhe enſnared, 


though they were ſentenced to die 


for having been caught by her hand. 
He compared his owh fituation to 
theirs, and aſſured her that he would 
not endeavour to be free, though a 
fate ſimilar to that of her innocent 
captives was to be his lot. 


Sir Henry and Lady Alford ob- 
ſerved the whole of their ſon's beha- 
viour with ſilent but heart wounding 
indignation, and this ill fated af- 
ternoon, realized all their fears, and 
confirmed their ſuſpicions; for Ellen 
having entangled her fiſhing line 
upon fome ſhrubs that were planted 
by the fide of the water, Edwin 

Vol. I. © ſtept 
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ſtept rather too forward to diſengage 
it and fell in. Ellen gave a piercing 
ſhriek, and inſtantly ſunk lifeleſs into 
the arms of a gentleman who was 
flanding near her when the accident 
happened. A general confuſion pre- 
vailed. Sir Henry and his Lady 
loſt every thought but for the ſafety 
of their ſon, who, before Ellen re- 
covered, was brought to land by 
two ſervants, who had eagerly 
plunged into the water to ſave him. 


After receiving the tender careſſes 
of bis parents, and the congratula- 
tions of the company, on his for- 
tunate eſcape, he flew to Ellen, who 
was Hill too much terrified to be 
upon he! guard, or to attempt mak- 
ing the painful effo;t. of concealing 


her emotion, which her heat, and 
indeed 
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indeed her whole frame had ſuffered 
from the danger to which ſhe had 
ſeen the dear object of her tendereſt 
love expoſed. Edwin, by this 
alarming accident, was equally in- 
capable of caution, and rendered re- 
gardleſs of conſequences. Seeing the 
ſituation to which her apprehenſions 
on his account had reduced her, in 
the moſt ſoothing language he called 
upon her to ſpeak, in order to re- 
lieve his agonizing fears. As ſoon 
as ſhe opened her eyes ſhe fixed then 
on her lover, and ſoftly enquired if 
he really lived? A gentle preſſure of 
her hand, and the ſound of his voice 
aſſured her that he did; and with a look 
of inexpieſſible tenderneſs, he added, 
that he lived for her alone — But he 
had time for nomore!— He was hurried 
into the houſe, that his wet cloaths 


G 2 might 
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might be taken off; and every proper 
method made ule of that might 
prevent any diſagreeable conſequences 
from this unexpected plunge into 
the water. 


By the anxious and poſitive com- 
mands of Lady Alford, Edwin was 
obliged to confine himſelf to his 
own apartment for the remaining 
| part of the evening; he flattered him- 
ſelf, however, that the next day 
would afford him time and oppor- 
tunity of thanking his dear Ellen for 
the tender anxiety ſhe had felt on 
his account. His ſervant had in- 
formed him of Miſs Woodley's hav- 
ing fainted as ſoon as ſhe faw him 
fall into the water; and of the ge- 
neral confuſion and diftreſs which 


followed. | 
Mr. 
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Mr. Woodley, who had not been 
preſent at the time of the buſtle, 
heard that his pupil had narrowly 
elcaped being drowned; and that 
his daughter had been fo terrified as 
to have had a fainting fit. He 1 5 
joiced at Edwin's fortunate eſcape, 
was not the leaſt ſurpriſed at his 
daughter's fright, —vet he had not a 
ſuſpicion that any other than a kind 
of fraternal or friendly affection had 


been cheriſhed by either of them. 


He went immediately to Edwin's 
chamber, ſat with him ſome time, 
and then returned to his own houſe 
with Ellen. 


Sir Henry and Lady Alford had 
ſeen enough to convince them, the 
tale they had heard was too true. 
They were aſtoniſhed at their own 

_ G3 blind» 
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. * 


blindneſs, and lamented their folly 
„ inn having themſelves thrown their = 
ſon in the way of the faſcinating Ellen. 
They took their reſolutions accord- : 
. ingly; and cheriſhed hopes, that time, 
aided by their endeavours; would do 
much in terminating this mean, im- 


proper, and, to them, mortifying 
connexion. They no longer doubted 


Mr. Woodley's having been privy to 


the whole of the lovers proceedings, 
and therefore were highly enraged 
_ againſt the good man whom they 
had ſo often and juſtly admired ; and 
whoſe unaffected piety, and appa- 
rently blameleſs life, they had been 
almoſt taught to revere: - but whom 
they now hated, and threatened to 
diſcard without ever ſeeing more. 


The 


88 
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"The next morning, Mr. Alford 
a was unfortunately prevented going, 
as he had intended, to his worthy 
* tutor's, by a fore throat and flight 
fever, which were occaſioned by the 
cold he caught from his unfortunate 
fall into the water. Mr. Woodley, 
- WU who had ſent to make enquiries after 
his pupil, no ſooner heard of his in- 
diſpoſition, than he went up to the 
Grove. Sir Henry and his Lady 
received him with the molt diſtant 
and chilling coldneſs in their manner; 
but to avoid ſuſpicion, . and to pre- 
vent giving any alarm to their fon, 
they did not attempt to prevent his 
going to viſit him. Edwin was de- 
lighted at ſeeing his tutor, - made a 
thouſand fond enquiries after Ellen, — 
ſaid he was forrv he had frightened 
her ſo much the preceding day, —and 
G4 boped 
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hoped that he ſhould very ſoon ſee 
her, to apologize for the terror he 
had occaſioned her. Mr. Woodley 
recommended him to take the utmoſt 
care of himſelf, and not to venture 
out too ſoon. He left the houſe 
without receiving an invitation to 
ſtay dinner, a circumſtance very un- 
uſual; —nor did it eſcape his ob- 
ſervation that neither Sir Henry or 
his Lady made a ſingle enquiry after 
Ellen; but he ſuppoſed it was owing 
to the diſtreſs they were in on ac- 
count of the indiſpoſition of their 
fon, and therefore he thought no 
more about it. | | 


Ellen was alarmed and uneaſy at 
 Edwin's being ill; but as ſhe had no 
one to whom ſhe durſt impart her 
fears, ſhe was obliged to weep in ſe- 

Wn cret, 


» 
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cret, and to confine her ſorrows to 
her own boſom. She felt an un- 
uſual weight upon her mind and ſpi- 
rits, accompanied with a timorous. 
dread of ſomething that would hap- 
pen ſtill farther to diſtreſs her; but 
as ſhe knew not what that ſome- 
thing was to be, or from what ſource 
it would originate, ſhe feared it would 
create ſuſpicion in the mind of her 
good father if ſhe mentioned her 


| deſpondency. She therefore endea- 


voured, as much as poſſible, to ſhake: 
off her dejection; but had her coun- 
tenance been carfully or ſuſpiciouſly 
obſerved, it would have betrayed 
that all was not peace within, whilſt 
the humiliating thought of having 
deviated from. her duty, added a 
thouſand additional pangs to her 


ſecret. ſorrow. ; 
G 5 The- 
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The next day Mr. Woodley con- 
tented himſelf with only ſending to 
enquire after Mr. Alford ; the meſ- 
ſenger was told he was much better;. 
but as no invitation was given him 
to go. to the Grove, he determined 
'not to make his appearance there 
again till his company was requeſted. 
He now hegan to be a little ſurpriſed 
at the coldneſs of Sir Henry and his 
Lady the day preceding, and rather 
more ſo, that he had no invitation to 
the Grove, nor any thanks for his 
enquiries. 


Mr. Woodley continued ſending 
every day, for more than a week; at 
length his ſervant returned with in- 
relligence that very much ſurpriſed 
him, and threw his daughter into 
the moſt alarming conſternation. The 

whole 
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whole family had left Myrtle- Grove! 


none of the ſervants that remained 
knew where they were gone, or when 
they meant to return. Good God ! 
my dear Sir,“ exclaimed Ellen, 
© what can be the matter ?—or what 
can be the reaſon you were nöt ap- 
priſed of this haſty removal?” 1 
am as much as you, my dear child, at 
a loſs to gueſs,” replied the good 
man, with his uſual compoſure, but 
1 ſuppoſe it will, when they have 
leiſure to write, be accounted for. 
Perhaps, ſomething has happened, 
that demanded their immediate pre- 
ſence in Town.” „ But,” returned 
Ellen, ſcarcely able to refrain from 
tears, on theſe occaſions they uſed 
to leave Edwin at home. Surely this 
behaviour is very ſtrange.” It is 
more ſtrange of you, my dear, to ſup- 
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poſe, ſuch great people will trouble 
themſelves, to give any account of 
their actions, to ſuch little and un- 
important beings as we are. It will 
be very fortunate for us, if they ſhould 
ever again recolle& we had the ho- 
nour of being known to them.“ El- 
len could no longer reſtrain her tears. 
* And do you really ſuppoſe, my 
dear Sir, that if — (here her ſobs al- 
moſt prevented her going on) “ that 
if we never ſhould ſee Mr. Alford 
again, he will be able to forget us?” 
1 hope not, Ellen; but if it ſhould 
be ſo, we have no right to complain.“ 
He withdrew to his ſtudy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPF AM 


LLEN's diftreſs was inexpreſ- 
4 ſible. What could be the oc- 
caſion of this ſtrange proceeding ?— 
what could have happened ?—After 
what had paſſed, ſhe thought it was 
unjuſt, it was ſurely very cruel of 
Edwin not to bid her farewell. She 
had lamented the abſence of her bro- 
ther Valentine when he went to 
Cambridge ; but ſhe did not long 
continue inconſolable. She now felt 


very 
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very different anguiſh. Valentine 
was to return at a certain period ; but 
Edwin, her dear Edwin, ſhe ſhould 
never ſee him more. Such were the 
* gloomy apprehenſions which had 
taken poſſeſſion of her mind. She 
retired, wretched and diſconſolate, to 
her chamber, in order to conceal her 
grief and deſpondence ; and wiſhed 
ſhe could have been permitted to hide 
herſelf from her father and the whole 
world. TED 


The next day Sir Henry Alford's 
ſteward brought a letter to Mr. Wood- 
ley, which he had received ſtrict or- 
ders to deliver into his own hand; — he 
did fo, and initantly departed. Mr. 
Woodley broke the ſeal with impati- 
. - ence, and read as follows: 


Bir. 
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Sir, 
* As I never ſup- 
e poſed I ſhould have to reproach 
you with ingratitude, or a mean du-" 
« plicity of conduct, I am both hurt 
and ſurpriſed at being compelled to 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of writing 
« this. Was it not fufficient to the 
« gratification of your pride, vanity, 
or your poverty, that we loaded you 
& with favours, ( undeſerving as you 
ce were of our friendſhip) reſcued you 
{© from a ſtate of obſcurity, and re- 
% moved every want from you and 
yours? - Would nothing leſs ſatisfy 
« your ambition but to enſnare the- 
© heir of an ancient, honourable, 
* and opulent family; and baſely 
4 connive at his carrying on an 
< intrigue with your equally artful 
sand deſigning daughter? Did you 
| &« yainly 
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e yainly and preſumptuouſly imagine, 
that a little paltry beauty could 
© atone for the want of birth, con- 
* nections, and fortune? Could your 
ce pride really lead you to ſuch daring, 
„ vain, and aſpiring hopes, as to ſup- 
* poſe that either Lady Alford or 
* myſelf would ever give conſent that 
© our thoughtleſs ſon ſhould form fo 
% mean and degrading an alliance? 
It would have gratified your ambi- 
ce tion, no doubt, that the heir of the 
6s houſe of Alford ſhould have married 
Ellen Woodley ; but it would have 
e humbled ours to the duſt.“ 


It is fortunate for us that your 
ce baſe ſchemes were diſcovered before 
ce they were ripe for execution; and 


et that we have ſaved our ſon from 


4 A ſuch indelible diſgrace on 
„ himſelf. 
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„ himſelf and family. The ingra- 
« titude, the vile duplicity of your 
* conduct, has cancelled every obli- 
% oation that we otherwiſe ſhould 
6 have been happy to remember, — 
«1 mean your attention to Edwin, 
hen he firſt became your pupil. 
5% Notwithſtanding which, I have left 


5 orders with my ſteward to pay you 


& an hundred pounds more than re- 
* mains due on your ſalary. Tis, 
however, the laſt favour you muſt 
ever expect to receive from 
Henry Alford.“ 


Mr. Woodley had ſaid, perhaps his 
patron would account for his abrupt 
departure; but he little expected that 
it would have been accounted for in 
ſuch haughty, unfriendly, and cruel 


terms. He read the letter over many 


times; 
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times; but every peruſal of it only 
ſerved to increaſe his agitation and 
ſurpriſe. He knew not what to think, 
and could with difficulty prevail upon 
himſelf to believe all this was real. 
He had never in one moment of his 
life ſuſpected that Mr. Alford had any 
other partiality for his daughter than 
what their ſituation, from being in a 


manner educated together, and the 


unavoidable intimacy in which they 
hyed, authorized. If he had ever 
ſuppoſed it poſſible that Edwin had 
loved his daughter, he would not 
have heſitated, but told his ſuſpicions 
to his parents. He would queſtion 
Ellen; but it was impoſſible ſhe could 
have deceived him in a matter of ſo 
much importance. She was too art- 
leſs, too ſincere; he would not injure 
her by his ſuſpicions. He would wait 


. - till 
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till he himſelf was more compoſed be- 
fore he made her uneaſy by imparting 
the contents of this inſulting and cruel 
letter. He would firſt obſerve her 
cautiouſly, and if he found ſhe had 
deceived him, no longer complain of 
Sir Henry Alford's injuſtice; but of 
his Ellen's imprudence, her want of 
duty to her father, and ingratitude to 
the beſt friends providence had ever 
given him. 


Diſtreſſed as any one may ſuppofe, 
this good and worthy man muſt be on 
this alarming occaſion, he met his 
family at dinner with the ſame gentle 
compoſure as uſual ; and addreſſed his 
daughter with the ſame ſweetneſs ſhe 
had ever been accuſtomed to hear from 
the lips of her venerable father. Ellen 
having been informed that Sir Henry 

Altord's 
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Alford's ſteward had called that morn- 
ing, eagerly enquired of her father if 
he had heard where -the family were 
- gone, and when they meant to return, 
He afſure her he had not, adding, 
he never expected he ſhould have 
tha: honour. Never! my dear Sir, 
cried Ellen, laying down her Knife 
and fork—** are we then never to ſee 
him more? will not Edwin return? 
Ah, what are we to do without him?” 
«Without him !” replied Mr. Wood- 
ley; do you then only regret the 
loſs of one friend, Ellen? | thought 
we had, by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, loſt three.” Ellen bluſhed at 
this little reproof,—ſhe was ſilent and 
confuſed. Mr. Woodley continued — 


I own, that I am ſenſibly hurt at the 


ſudden and ſecret departure of the fa- 
mily from the Grove, and without one 
| in- 
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intereſted motive for being ſo; tho 
on that account I have great reaſon to 
be ſorry, not indeed for myſelf, but 
for my children. My wiſhes, I thank 
heaven, have never ſoared above the 
ſituation in which I am placed; and 1 
hope their's will never preſume to 
aſpire beyond it. If they ſhould, their 
error will prove their puniſhment; and 
I ſhould then have the mortification of 
leaving them diſſatisfied with a fitua- 
tion, which I have ever conſidered as 


the happieft, and moſt ſecure from 


the dangerous temptations of vice 


and folly. 


Ellen dared not venture to open 
her lips, leſt her faultering tongue 
ſhould betray her emotion. Mr, 
Woodley obſerved her with flent re- - 
gret. He began to fear that if Edwin 
| had 
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had been attached to his daughter, ſhe 


on her part had not been indifferent. 


Her tears, her anxiety which could not 
be concealed, alarmed him; and he 


was determined to take the earlieſt op- 


portunity of ſhewing her the letter he 
had received, and if poſſible convince 
her of the inexcuſable folly of having 


encouraged ſuch aſpiring and dan- 
| gerous hopes. 


CHAP. 
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N the mean time, Sir Henry 

 Alford's family having left Myr- 
tle-Grove in ſo abrupt a manner, 
gave riſe to many conjectures, as to 
the real cauſe; but as they hal care- 
fully kept their reaſons from the 
world, none but the parties concerned, 


could poſſibly be acquainted with 
them: and as the one from pride, 


and the other from prudence, endea- 
| voured 
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voured to hide their diſtreſs, it never 
was known to the public. 


Many, however, had the cruelty 
to rejoice at the loſs which the worthy 
family at the parſonage ſuſtained, 
Ellen's finery had made her a num- 
ber of ſecret enemies ; and her having 
rejected the offers of Frederick Den- 
niſon, raiſed a violent clamour againſt 
her pride and vanity, which alone, it 
was unanimouſly agreed, could have 
led her to refuſe ſo worthy a young 
man. 


Poor Ellen, though a ſtranger to 
all theſe malicious and unjuſt reflec- 
tions upon her conduct, was com- 
pletely miſerable. Joy and pleaſure 
had gone with Edwin; and the ſadneſs | 
and detpondency of her own mind, 

threw 
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threw a gloom on every ſcene around. 
She once walked near the environs of 
Myrtle-Grove, but ſhe hurried in- 
ſtantly from the ſpot in which ſhe 
had known ſo much felicity; —the 
dear, - the much loved owners of 
that ſweet manſion were abſent, - and 
with them had fled her happineſs. 
Edwin had carried away her peace; 
and ſhe mourned in ſecret the loſs of 
him ſhe had never dared to think 
would be more to her than a friend, 
though he had called himſelf her 
lover. * 


a 


Mr. Woodley obſerved the alter- 
ation and increaſing dejection of 
his daughter, with a mixture of an- 
guiſh and reſentment. He was now 
convinced he had been deceived; and 
as rigorouſly condemned his own 

Vel. I. = blind» 
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blindneſs and inattention, as he did 


her youthful and unguarded im- 
prudence. 


Calling her one morning into his 
ſtudy, he preſented her with Sir 
Henry Alford's letter, and bade her 
read the contents with attention. If 
you are innocent of what is there al- 
ledged againſt you, my deareſt Ellen, 
you may read it with the ſame in- 
difference and contempt which I 
felt on peruſing it.” 


She took the letter with a mixture 
of terror and deſpair; but no ſooner 


had ſhe glanced her eye over the 


cruel contents, than it dropt from 
her trembling hand, and ſhe ſunk 
back on her chair unable to ſpeak or 
move, Mr. Woodley called for aſ- 


ſiſtance, 
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 fiſtance, and by proper applications 


Ellen ſoon recovered; but ſhe dared 
not lift her eyes from the ground, leſt 
they ſhould encounter thoſe of her 
father ;—ſhe opened not her lips *till 


' the was rouſed from her lethargy of 


ſorrow by the following addreſs: 


« Unhappy girl! I fear you are 
guilty.-You have deceived. your 


father, and betrayed yourſelf. —You 


have dared to liſten to the ſon of yout 
benefactors. His perſuaſions have 
led you from the practice of your 
duty, into the dangerous paths of 
deceit. - You have brought difap- 
pointment and ſhame upon yourſelf, 
reproach and ignominy upon the 
grey hairs of your father. — You 
have robbed your own heart of peace, 
and planted thorns in the path of 

H 2 - him, 
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him, who has vainly endeavoured 
to protect you _ a and _ 
you from care.” 


r e She 
funk at the feet of that parent whom 
ttill this moment ſhe. had never ſeen + 
ſeriouſly diſpleaſed. She informed 
him of all that had paſſed between 
her and Mr. Alford;—repeated their 
converſations on the ſubject of love;— 
but in doing ſo, ſhe diſcovered, how 
dear he was to her heart. She pro- 
miſed to atone, by a whole life of 
penitence, for this her firſt deviation 
from prudence and duty. She 
blamed her own indiſcretion, con- 
demned her own weakneſs, with 
greater ſeverity than the diſpleaſure 
of her indulgent parent had ventured 
to aſſume; and appeared ſo loſt in 
- Is 
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the anguiſh of her own ſelf. re- 
proaches, that it was not poſkble for 
her father longer to withhold his 
forgiveneſs. He therefore raiſed her 
from the ground, preſſed her to his 
boſom, and whilſt he wept over her 
with tears of parental tenderneſs, pro- 
miſed never more to repioach her 
with her fault, if ſhe ſtrictly kept her 
word with him; and never, if chance 
ſhould again throw Mr. Alford in 
her way, liſten to him any more 
as a lover, - nor receive or anſwer 
any letters that might be ent 
from ſo dangerous a quarter. He 
then, but with the utmoſt gentleneſs, 
endeavoured to convince her of the 
folly, as well as the imprudence of 
her conduct; in permitting her heart 
to be enſnared, by the faſcinating 
tale of love. from one ſo much her 
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ſuperior. He next informed her 
that vews and promiſes from his own 
ſex, at ſo early an age, as that of 
Mr. Alford, were little to be relied 
upon; and that the ſecrecy he had 
ſolicited her to obſerve, was a proof 
that he was neither honorable nor 
lincere in his profeſſions. 


Mr. Woodley ſettled his account 
with Sir Henry Alford's fteward,— 
but had too much honeſty, and real 
magnanimity, to take any more than 
remained due for his ſalary. 


About this time Valentine hap- 
pily arrived at the village, to ſpend 
fix weeks at his father'ss But how 
was he diſtreſſed and aſtoniſhed at 
the alteration a few ſort months had 
made at the parſonage! His ſiſter, 

his 
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his lovely ſiſter, was a mere ſhadow 
of her former ſelf;—the roſe had 
faded, — had died upon her cheek, — 
and a death-like paleneſs prevailed. 
The ſong of chearful innocence was 
heard no more,—no longer warbled 
in notes wild, enchanting, and cap- 
tivating, as thoſe of the linnet or 
nightingale. The piano forte ſtood 
_ uſeleſs; whilſt ſhe, who once could 
make it ſpeak to the heart, was ſad 
and filent. His father too was much 
altered. The change he ſaw in his 
daughter, had not only conquered all 
his reſentment, but given a fatal 
wound to his peace. Valentine 
heard the ſad tale from his father, 
and was earneſtly requeſted to uſe 
his tendereſt endeavours to ſooth his 
ſiſter's diſappointed heart, and if poſ- 
ſible reſtore her to happineſs. Va- 
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lentine readily promiſed to under- 
take what his fondneſs for Ellen made 
him deſirous to accompliſh. For 
many weeks the name of Alford was 
not pronounced in the dwelling of 
Mr. Woodley. It was agreed between 
the father and ſon that it would be 
beſt to avoid a ſubjet which would 
only ſerve to revive in the care worn 
remembrance of the lovely ſufferer, 
what ought to be forever baniſhed, 


Valentine walked, read, and rode 


out with his ſiſter ; but his endeavours 


to reſtore either her chearfulneſs, 
health, or peace, were ineffectual. 
She had been forgiven by her father, 
but ſhe could not forgive herſelf.— 
She had been torn from the dear 


object of her tender regard; but ſhe 


could not forget him. She lamented 


her 


he 
We 
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her weakneſs ;—but felt it was a. 
weakneſs ſhe could not conquer. 


Every one ſaw the alteration in 
the once blooming Ellen, with un- 
affected regret ; and thoſe who had 
once been moſt rigid to condemn, , 
were the readieſt to pity. Frederic. 
Denniſon made a ſecond offer of his- 
hand, but received a more poſitive. 
denial than at firſt; and therefore 
being deprived - of all hopes of ever 
ſucceeding with Miſs Woodley, con- 
ſoled himſelf with - marrying a. young 
girl in an adjoining village. . 

When Ellen had ceaſed to cheriſh. 
the ſweet expectation . of ever again 
hearing any tidings of her lover, and 
had concluded he had loſt all re- 
membrance of her, a letter was left at 
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Mr, Woodley's, by a countryman, 
who hurried away the moment it was 
delivered. It was directed to Ellen, 
and though the hand was unknown. 
to her, ſhe determined not to open it 
but in the preſence of her father; ſhe 
therefore carried it to him, and having 
received his ſanction to diſcover the 
contents, broke the ſeal and read the 
following lines. 


«© My Deareſt Ellen, 
YL «I was unexpectedly, 
and in a manner forcibly carried 
from Myrtle-Grove; and ttill this. 
“ inſtant, long as we have been {e- 
4c parated, I have been ſo carefully 
«© watched, that I have never been 
able to ſteal one moment to inform 
«« you of what I have ſuffered ſince 
we laſt ſaw each other. I have 
ns BW been. 
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ce been ill, notwithſtanding which, I 
< have been continually hurried from 
© one place to another. I have 
ce been loaded with the moſt cruel 
« and ſevere reproaches,—threatened, 
«© —confined, — inſulted, — ridiculed · 
«© Thave heard you, my lovely Ellen, 


cc abuſed, —calumniated ;—-but have 


© exculpated you from blame. I have 
ce been told of your being married ;— 
but I have judged your feelings by 
© thoſe of my own heart, and felt 


& redoubled anguiſh from knowing: 


te that you, my Ellen, ſhared my 
© ſorrows. Yet I ſometimes feared, 


6 leſt from ſo many ſtrange circum- 
6 ſtances, you might be led to ſuſ- 
«© pect my truth and honor. I have 
« avowed my love, and my reſolu- 


cc tion never to forget you, or love 
£6:another woman. Dear Ellen, though 
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« abſent, you are ever preſent to my 
« view. This temporary but cruel 
« ſeparation has only increaſed the 
« paſſion it was meant to deſtroy. I 
* find you more than ever neceſſary 
te to my happineſs. Without you, 
© my Ellen, wealth and ſplendor 
want the power to charm, or give 
«« pleaſure. In the dwelling of my 
** reveredand reſpectable tutor, all my 
< treaſure is placed. — There may it 
te reſt ſecure, till I can claim what 
«I value beyond the wealth of 
* worlds. I am afraid, my gentle 
« Ellen has been an equal ſufferer, — 
& The ſweet ſenſibility you diſcovered 
te when you ſaw my life endangered, 
& has given riſe to the moſt ſoul-re- 
« viving hope I ever cheriſhed, in 
© the very moment it tortured me 
with anguiſh, Though your 

7 tongue 
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© tongue never ventured to tell the 
« deſponding Edwin that he was 
© loved, the tear of which I once 
e bereaved you in the arbour of 
« Valentine, was the bleſſed meſ- 
« ſenger of peace to my ſoul. Ves, 
« ] muſt believe I am beloved l- in 
© that tweet hope I live. Ellen, I 
© will love you. ever,—do not then 
forget me. Let no one perſuade 
4 vou to give your hand to another. 
& I claim it now in the name of love. 
& I will one day claim it at the altar 
ee ſacred to love, truth, and honor ; — 
c for whilſt I live I can be only 
«-your's.. 

& Edwin Alford.“ 


Ellen wept over the letter, ſhe. 
preſſed it to her ſnowy boſom in the 
preſence of her father, who was ſur- 


priſed 
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priſed and alarmed at its contents, 
His reſolution reſpecting it was im- 
mediately formed. He requeſted 
his daughter to give it him, and ſhe 
inſtantly complied ; after which ſhe 
ſilently withdrew to her chamber, 
and ſlept much better than ſhe had 
ever done ſince Edwin had been torn 
from her ſight. Joy once more 
reached her heart; Edwin's tender ex- 
preſſions were the ſweet opiates that 
lulled her to repoſe. 


CHAP. 
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C H A Te 2AT- 


R. Woodley had permitted his 
daughter to read a few of our 

beſt Engliſh novels,--one of which. 
had been Pamela, The name of the 
author had ſufficient influence to ob- 
tain it admiſſion at the parſonage, as 
an amuſement for Ellen in her mo- 
ments of deſpondence. Mr. B— had 
married aſervant, — her ſituation was by 
no means ſo degrading, —Edwin's let- 
ter therefore gave rife to the moſt flat- 
| | tering: 
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tering and deluſive hopes. He had 
promiſed to love her ever, and ſhe ſe- 
cretly wiſhed it were in her power to 
reward his conſtancy and truth. The 
lovers ſhe had read of were not half 
ſo amiable, ſo generous, and ſincere, 
as her dear and faithful Edwin. 


Mr. Woodley the next morning 
wrote to Sir Henry Alford, in which 
letter he encloſed that which his 
daughter had received. 


« Sir Henry, Tos 
1 The encloſed let- 
< ter having by ſome means been 
c conveyed to the hand of my daugh- 
« ter, I ſhould have thought myſelf 
c the baſe and deſpicable wretch 
& which you, Sir, imagine me; had I 
. heſitated one moment how to diſ- 
«© poſe. 
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« poſe of it. Till I received from 
« you the intelligence of Mr. Alford's 
« attachment to Ellen, I never even 
« ſuſpected it. Had I done fo, I 
* ſhould have been as anxious ta 
« prevent their meeting as yourſelf; 
and as careful to preſerve my daugh- 
tec ter's peace as you would the intereſt 
« and happineſs of your ſon. have 
« hved more than ſixty years without 
« ever knowing the corroding pangs 
te of ambition; and the uninterrupted 
c health I have enjoyed has amply 
„ repaid the want of thoſe luxuries 
6 for which I never ſighed. I ſhould 
{© therefore think myſelf unpardonable, 
e to ſtain with guilt the evening of a 
« life, whoſe morning had been 
* ſpent * contentment and in- 

5 nocence.” 
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« My daughter has acquainted me 


e with every circumſtance that paſſed 


© between her and Mr. Alford, —a 


mutual affection has long ſubſiſted 


between the offending parties. She 


has ſuffered her youthful heart to be 


« enſnared; inexperienced and un- 
& ſuſpicious, ſhe has not concealed 


_ & her partiality from her lover ;—her 


« error will be a ſufficient puniſh- 


ment. I ſhall not encreaſe her ſuf- 


« ferings by an unkind reproach: 


„ Time, I doubt not, will reſtore the 
„ young. people to a proper ſenſe of 


« their duty, to reaſon, and to hap- 


“ pineſs.” 


* 


<« I thank you, Sir, and the amiable 


* Lady Alford, for the many favours 


ce your liberality conferred on me and 
« mine, and can only regret that this 
cc un- 
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« unfortunate predilection of your 
« ſon's ſhould have compelled you to 
«© conſider thoſe favours undeſervedly 
«© beſtowed; on which account I 
e muſt beg your pardon for having 
« declined the laſt proof of your gene- 
« rofity which was tendered to me by 
& your ſteward. Long accuſtomed to 
&« live upon a {mall income, I can re- 
ec turn to my original poverty, with- 
out repining at the loſs of thoſe in- 
« dulgences which only ſerved to in- 
& creaſe my ſatisfact ion, becauſe 
ce given by the hand of friendſhip _ 
6 benevolence.” 


“ Born without pride, and a ſtranger 
©« to ambition, I have ſo well known 
e the bleſſings I enjoyed, by being 
* happily exempt from the pangs 
« thoſe tormenting paſſions entail 

vs upon 
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« upon their ſlaves, as to be particu- 
« larly anxious to guard my children 
4 from their ſnares. If therefore Ellen 
has been taught to love, it was nei- 
ether intereſt nor ſplendor that in- 
ce fluenced her heart; and I truſt 
ce they will prove ſufficient antidotes 
„ to effect her cure and — the 
1 poiſon of love.“ 


3 "FO the amiable, but at tbe 
te ſame time, the determined diſpo- 
ge ſition of Mr. Alford, whenever de- 
6 ſirous of gaining his purpoſe. Love 
6 at his age is perhaps the moſt dif. 
4e ficult paſſion to conquer. You will 
6 therefore excuſe me, for venturing 
« totell you that gentle and generous 
«© methods will be moſt likely to ſuc- 
* ceed. . His mind, ſuſceptible of 
468 — and open to conviction, 
b =» cc will 
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te will not be wrought to your purpoſe 
& by harſhneſs. You may, in the 
language of affection, prevail upon 
« him to ſee his error; but if you at- 
ce tempt to uſe compulſion you will 
% add obſtinacy to imprudence, and 
© he will plead your harſhneſs as an 


« excuſe for his continued diſobe- 
«© dience.“ 


© That all your wiſhes may be 

* ſpeedily gratified in ſeeing the hap- 

“ pineſs of your ſon completed by an 

« union ſuitable to his rank, is the 
c ſincere and fervent prayer of 
« Your obliged, 

6 And very humble ſervant, 

© Henry Woodley.” 


It is now time to give ſome account 
of what had paſſed in the Alford fa- 


mil 
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mily from the time of their departure 
from Myrtle-Grove. 


Whilſt Edwin was confined to his 
apartment by indiſpoſition, every 
thing was prepared with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy for their leaving the Grove, 
As ſoon as he was able to travel, Sir 
Henry and Lady Alford propoſed 
going with him on a little excurſion 
round the country. Edwin readily 
agreed to the propoſal; as he was im- 
patient to obtain his liberty that he 
might be again allowed to reviſit the 
parſonage. He therefore, when the 
carriage was drawn up to the door 
ſtept into it with high ſpirits; and de- 
termined that very evening to ſt-al 
from the Grove in order to obtain a 
ſight of the lovely Ellen, on whom 
his — his wiſhes, and his heart re- 


lied 
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lied for future happineſs. He had not 
a thought or wiſh in which her idea 
was not blended; and the moſt diſtant 
fear of being ſeparated, or living 
without her, filled his youthful boſom 
with deſpair, and threw a gloomy ſad- 
nefs over his moſt flattering and bril- 
liant proſpects. 


During the firſt part of the day all 
was cheerfulnefs and harmony. They 
ſtopt at an inn about twenty miles 
diſtance from the Grove. Whendin- 
ner was over, which paſſed cheerfully, 
Sir Henry ordered the carriage, which 
Edwin ſuppoſed was to reconvey them 
home; and he ſecretly rejoiced at the 
thoughts of arriving in time to pay the 
viſit he had planned —that very 


evening. 


After 
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After being ſeated ſome time in the 
coach, he obſerved, that inſtead of 
returning to Myrtle- Grove, they con- 
tinued driving moſt furiouſly the con- 
trary way. He looked out, and then 
eagerly enquired if the coachman had 
not made a miſtake, as he believed 
they were on the London road. 


“We are going to ſpend a few 
months in London and Bath, my dear 
Edwin,” replied Lady Alford. The 
vile country agrees ſo ill with your 
health, we have for ſome time deter- 
' mined to try what change of ſcene 
would do for you; and as you were 
ſoaverſe to liſten to any propoſal for 
leaving the Grove, we had recourſe to 
a little ſtratagem in getting you from 
its gloomy and unhealthy environs. 
Vou have ſtudied too much of late; 

| | the 
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the amuſements of the great world 
will not only reſtore your health, but 
wear off thoſe ruſtic and uncouth man- 
ners which you began to adopt; 
which would not only diſgrace your 
rank and exalted ſituation, but bring 
an everlailing reproach on our want 
of judgment, for ſuffering you any 
longer to mix with ſuch common 
mortals as our ſet of country neigh- 
bours.“ 


Edu in was ſo ſurpriſed, ſo mortified 
and diſappointed, that for ſome mo- 


ments he was unable to ſpeax. When 
he recovered the uſe of ſpeech, he ad- 
dreſſed his mother in the utmoſt agi- 
tation. Going to London! Ma- 
dam! what could poſſibly induce you 
to think of going there? Tis the 
very place I deteſt the moſt, I never 
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am well three days together in Lon- 
don. If you had acquainted Mr. 
Woodley with your intention of 
taking me there, I am ſure he would 
have endeavoured to diſſuade you 
from your purpoſe; and if he, like my- 
ſelf, has been kept in 1gnorance of 
your deſign, he muſt think us very 
capricious, ungrateful, and ſtrange 
people. You might almoſt as well 
have thought of ſending me to the 
black hole in Calcutta, for the re- 
covery of my health, as to the ſmoaky 
and foggy regions of London 


© Why did you mention the name 
of that infernal hole?” cried Sir Henry, 
turning pale. Surely, every thing 
ſerves to bring diſagreeable reſlections 
to my mind. —Every body unites to 
torment me.—Boy ! boy! you, I ſup- 


pole, 


poſe, were given for a ſcourge to puniſh 
the fins of your father!“ 


Edwin was again ſtruck with ſur— 
pile ; but yet he could not ſubmit to 
be torn from his dear tutor, and {till 
dearer Ellen, without ſhewing his re- 
luctance, his indignation, and diſcon- 
tent. He again addreſſed his mother, — 
* Pray, Madam, did you tell Miſs 
Woodley that we were going to leave 
the grove?” | 


Indeed, I told no one of our in- 


tention. I know no bulineſs cither 
old Woodley, or his forward, upſtart 
daughter, can poſſibly have with our 
proceedings. The old fellow, was, 
during our pleaſure appointed to ſu- 
perintend your education; and has 
been well, too well paid for the little 
pains he has taken to improve ycu. 
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Surely then, there could be no oc- 
caſion to conſult ſuch poor, undiſtin- 
guiſhed people, reſped ing our pro- 
ceedings. Your father will order his 
ſteward to ſettle accounts with him, at 
a proper time.” 


Old Woodley! - too well paid! —up- 
ſtart daughter! what unuſual ſounds ! 
hat harſh, ungrateful language was 
this in the liſtening ear of our young 
impaſſioned lover, whoſe heart was 
wounded as with a dagger's point ! 
his cheek turned pale, and his whole 
frame ſhook with indignation. For 
ſome moments Edwin filently looked 


at his parents with eyes of enquiring 
ſurpriſe. At length recovering him 


ſeif, Good God,” he cried, what 
Madam! what is the meaning of all 


this: from hat originates this cruel 
and 
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and ſudden change in your ſentiments? 
What can Mr. and Miſs Woodley 
have done to incur your's and my fa- 
ther's diſpleaſure ? I thought, I hoped 
you did, and would ever continue to 
conſider them as worthy and valuable 
friends.— I am ſure they are juſtly en- 
titled to your gratitude and friendſhip, 
for their attention and unremitting ci- 
vility to me. To Mr. Woodley alone 
am I indebted for the little knowledge 
I poſſeſs; and, I ſpeak it with ſhame 


and regret, the good and venerable | 
man had as much trouble to poliſh. 


and harmonize my mind to a reliſh 
for the divine precepts of virtue .and 
benevolence, as the ſtatuary on his 
firſt attempt to form the figure of an 
Adonis from the ſolid rock, or a 
Howard to teach the unfeeling and 
molt ſavage part of the world, hu- 
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manity and compaſſion for the ſuffer- 
ings of their fellow creatures.” 


& Yes, replied Sir Henry, with an 
ironieal ſneer of contempt, we are, to 
be ſure, much indebted to them on 
your account; and are much pleaſed 
to be thus informed of our mighty 


obligations. I do not in the leaſt 


doubt or ſuſpect that they have been 
wanting in every flattering attention 
to you, young Sir; and you, I preſume, 
have not been deficient in making li- 
beral and very ſingular returns for the 
numerous favours you received. Of 
what nature theſe favours were, I am 


not ſo ignorant as your folly and in- 


experience may have led you to 
believe.” 


( 1 
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* do not rightly underſtand you,” 
retorted Edwin, (with more ſpirit than 
prudence) *I only know, that if I 
had heard any other man than Sir 
Henry Alford, throw an improper re- 
flection on my reſpectable tutor, or 
his lovely daughter, I ſhould, young 
as I am, have wanted temper to 
bear it, as my duty now compels me | 
to do from him.“ f 


"IS 
e n . 
4 4 


5 Audacious boy,” exclaimed the 
Baronet, in a rage, why don't you 
at once throw off the ties of duty and 
obedience, and completely give a 
finiſhing ſtroke to your character, by 
attempting the glorious ag ion of 
chaſtizing your father for his inſolence, 
in daring to convince you of your 
folly? Why don't you at once ſend a 
dagger to his heart, for exerting his 

14 en- 
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endeavours, guided by paternal af- 
fection, in order to draw you from 
thoſe ſnares which were artfully laid 
for your deſtruction, and have al- 
ready ſo far entangled you as to make 
you inſenſible to your firſt of moral 
.duties? Is it for this hour of miſery, 
to be thus ungratefully rewarded, 
after braving the dangers of the ſea 
and the peſtilential air of a foreign 
clime? Have I not continually toiled 
to make you the richeſt heir in En- 
gland? and how is it to be repaid ?— 
by ſeeing you eager to throw your- 
ſelf away upon a little, obſcure, 
artful country girl, whoſe baby face 
and wanton lures, were the toys that 
captivated the eaſy dupe, and wrought 
him to her purpoſe.” 


4 f 
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& Tf it was for my ſake, Sir, you 
braved theſe dangers,. of which you 
ſpeak ſo feelingly,” replied Edwin, 
« I am ſorry for 1tt;—a more mo- 
derate ſhare of the goods of fortune 
would have gratified my ambition, 


and ſatisfied the wants of natur“, 


which are eaſily ſupplied... However 
ungrateful or fooliſh you may think 
me, 1 conſider myſelf to be much 
more indebted to your paternal ten- 
derneſs, for placing me under the care 
of a pious and virtuous preceptor, 


than for all the pains you took to ſe- 


cure me an abundance of wealth. I 


was, at my firſt being brought to 
England, he continued, © truly a 


ſavage ; and as much uninſtructed in 


every moral and practical duty, as any 


of. the poor wretches whom I had 
| 15 
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been ſuffered, unreproved, to miſuſe 
and torment,” 


Sir Henry lifted up his arm to 
firike his ſon, and enquired who it 
was had taught him to infult his 
father with ſuch provoking lan- 
guage ;—but ſuppoſed it was his ex- 
emplary preceptor. 


Lady Alford, alarmed at the vio- 
lence of her huſband and the ſpirited 
reſolution of her ſon, in defending 
the character of Mr. Woodley, im- 
poſed filence on the latter; and en- 
deavoured, with all the ſoothing 
eloquence ſhe was miſtreſs of, to bring 
the former into better humour. That, 
however, was not an undertaking 
eaſy to accompliſh. Sir Henry 
Alferd was violert in his paſſions ; 

| | aC- 


. accuſtomed to have his will obeyed as 
ſoon as known, he ſeldom forgave 
the perſon who attempted to con- 
tradict or thwart his humour. 


The reſt of the journey was paſſed 


in murmurings or ſilent diſcontent; 


and the whole party was, without 


attempting to diſguiſe their ſen- 
timents, mutually. diſſatisfied with 
each other. Edwin was now con- 
vinced, beyond poſſibility of doubt, 


that his love for Ellen was diſcovered 
by his parents. Innumerable alarm 
ing apprehenſions aroſe to diſtreſs -_ 


him. He doubted not. but every 
method would be made uſe of to ſe- 
parate him and Miſs Woodley for- 


ever; and too well knowing the diſ- 


poſition of his father, when ditap- 


pointed of agy wiſh he had once 
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indulged, he even trembled for. 
her perſonal ſafety ; *till he recol- 
Jetted he was in England, whoſe 
gentle but protecting laws his father 
dared not, great and powerful as he 
was, attempt to violate. 


On their arrival in London, Edwin 
lived like a priſoner of ſtate in the 
houſe of his parents. Every method 
was made uſe of, that art, expe- 
rience, and reſolution could contrive, 
in order to compel him to give up 
all thoughts of ever ſeeing Ellen 
Woodley again; and to obtain a ſo- 
lemn promiſe that he would never 
Write to her, or make any attempt to 
ſee her till he had conquered his im- 
prudent, and in their opinion, de- 
grading attachment. But all their 
ſtratagems and efforts were exerted 

in 
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in vain; Edwin remained unſhaken 
by either threats or promiſes. —All 
the conceſſion they could on his 
part obtain, was a promiſe never to 
marry her without their conſent; and 
as they were determined never to 
give their conſent to ſo prepoſterous 
an alliance, they thought themſelves, 
for the preſent, ſecured from the 
dreaded evil :—for in what other light 
could they conſider an alliance with 
a young girl, who, though poſleſled 
of every virtue that can grace the 
mind, and every beauty to captivate 
the heart, — bad neither high birth 
to give her conſequence in the faſh- 
ionable world, or a fortune to ſup- 
port its luxuries and follies. 


When Mr. Alford had, by this 
promiſe, in ſome meaſure regained a 
| A 
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part of his parents confidence, he was 
hurried from one place of diverſion 


to another.--He had no time he 


conld call his own, nor an hour to 
indulge in ſerious reflection. A con- 
ſtant croud of company, and a round 
of amuſements, ſucceeded each other 
ſo rapidly, as were ſufficient to baniſh 
the idea of every object but that of 
pleaſure; and to conquer every at- 
tachment of the heart, but for the 
frivolous. and dangerous enjoyment 
of diſfipation, extravagance, and 
vanity. Strict orders had been ſecretly 


given to every ſervant in the family, 


not to carry any letters out of the 


houſe, unknown to Sir Henry and 


Lady Alford, on pain of inſtant diſ- 
miſſion from their ſervice; — and Ed- 
win was not permitted to go out 
without being accompanied by one 

of: 
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of his parents or ſome of their con- 


fidential friends, whom they had 
bribed to be watchful of all his ac- 


tions. He was introduced into ſe- 


veral noblemen's fe milies, who had 
daughters to marry, and who would 
have been gratified and happy to have 


ſeen the heir of Sir Henry Alford a 


captive to their charms. At every 
public place he was ſure to hear the 
moſt exalted accounts, and the moſt 


flattering encomiums beſtowed on 


Lady Harriet, — Lady Mary, — or 


Lady Sarah. — Every fine woman of 
family was pointed out to him as 
worthy of poſſeſſing his heart, and 
fharing his fortune. Great pains were 
taken, by a ſervile ſet of flatterers, to 
give him a proper idea of his own 
conſequence, and to bribe his paſ- 


fions into the laviſh toils of am- 
bition; 
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bition ;— but all their endeavours 
were repelled by a reſolute and un- 
ſhaken conſtancy, which baffled and 
diſappointed their united efforts, and 
the poor, — ſimple, — unnoticed, — 
undiſtinguiſned — Ellen Woodley, tri- 
umphed in ſpite of a number of rival 
and titled beauties, who uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to enflave her 
lover, and bring him to their feet. 
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JN DWIN, however, finding how 
much an avowed oppoſition to 

his parents proceedings enraged 
them, went wherever they deſired 
him, and made no objection to any of 
their plins or partiess He accom- 
panied them to court, at which place 
he had the honour of being graci- 
ouſly received and particularly diſ- 
. tinguiſhed by his ſovereign, not- 
withſtanding it began to be whit- 
pered, 
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pered, with the utmoſt confidence, 
that Sir Henry Alford's behaviour in 
India had been ſo highly and glar- 
ingly reprehenſible,— that a ſtrict in- 
veſtigation of his conduct muſt in- 
evitably take place, at the meeting of 
parliament,—when he would be im- 
peached for high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors, whilſt in office abroad ; 


as ſome papers lately arrived from. 


India, had been brought to light, 
which ſlated many fats that threw 
ſuch an odium on his character and 
behaviour, as demanded redreſs, and 


claimed the immediate attention of 
government; —and which, if proved, 


might be attended with very alarm- 


ing conſequences to himſelf and all 


bis connexions. 
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A grand and fuperb maſquerade, 
was to be given at the Pantheon, for 
which great preparations had been 
making ſome weeks, Edwin was 
ordered to attend a party of gay 
young men of faſhion, to that ſcene 
of alluring diſſipation, where every 
vice, by favor of a maſk, could be 
indulged without reſtraint ; and 
every licenttous ation ſcreened from 
cenſure by the fictitious character aſ- 
ſumed for the purpoſe of unreſtrained 
indulgence. 


A ſcheme was laid to draw the 
unſuſpecting Edwin into the ſnares 
of a celebrated courtezan, whom it 
was the faſhion to admire, and who 
had been noticed by people of fuch 
high rank, that it was conſidered as 
an hanor to be inliſted in che num- 
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ber of her favourites; and to diſſipate 
a fortune in order to purchaſe her 


{miles by the indulgence of her agree- 


able caprices and elegant extrava- 
gances. Some of Sir Henry Alford's 
friends gave the lady her directions, 
and promiſed gold and diamonds in 
abundance, if ſhe could ſo far captivate 
young Edwin as to break through and 
make him weary of a mean and de- 
grading attachment, which threatened 
to diſappoint him of his moſt fa- 
vourite and aſpiring hopes. The lady 
thus ſingularly authorized, it may be 


preſumed, readily undertook a taſk ſo 
conformable to her taſte; which how- 


ever ſhe found more difficult to ac- 
compliſh than her vanity and ſe- 
. ducing powers had led her to ſuppoſe. 
To avoid the ſnare, which Edwin 
had a hint given him would be laid to 
| draw 
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draw him from the path of rectitude, 
in order to entangle him in ihe toils of 
pleaſure, he determined to diſregard 
her allurements. 


He therefore refolutely and pati- 
ently withitood the pointed ridicule of 
his licentious companions, by refuſing 
the tempting beverage which ſparkled 
in the glaſs; and amidſt the noiſy 
clamours of intemperate mirth refuſed 
to drink away his ſenſes. The lady 


made ſome flattering advances ; but 


he was inſenſible to the compliment 
ſhe paid him. Neither the ſtudied 
elegance of her dreſs, or the beauty of 
her figure, excited any other emotion 
than pity, mixed with contempr. 


Finding, however, by the whiſpers and 


behaviour of his companions, who 
took every opportunity of throwing 
them 
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them in each other's way, that there 
was more in this buſineſs than he at 
firſt ſuſpected, he hinted to the lady 
not to loſe her time, which ſhe might 
emplay to ſo much greater advantage, 
in a vain purſuit of one already en- 
ſlaved by innocence, united with 
beauty, in its moſt lovely and intereſt. 
ing form. She muſt therefore excuſe 
his being inſenſible to the ſtudied arts 
and diſguſting blandiſhments of vice. 
The lady repeated this ſermon of Jo- 
ſeph, as ſhe ironically called Edwin, 
to a large party of her friends and ad- 
mirers; and vowed he deſerved per- 
petual baniſhment from every gay 
circle in the metropolis. : 


In vain the company walked, 
talked, or formed parties for the dance; 
in vain the witty addreſſecdd him or the 
_ humourous ridiculed his gravity ; he 
was 
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was far diſtant from pleaſure, though 
in the temple dedicated to her ſervice. 
Sad and dejected in the midſt of ſplen- 
dor, mirth, luxury, and folly. Every 
thing was very elegant, but in his 
opinion very dull. The roſes bloomed 
in vain, for they were not ſuch roſcs as 
his Ellen reared in her little garden; 
the table was ſpiead with every rarity 
to tempt and gratify the appetite of 
the molt luxurious epicure, but yet it 
appeared far inferior, far leſs gratifying, 


than the ſimple repaſt he had fo often 


ſhared at the beloved parſonage ; and 
though champaign, claret, and bur- 
gundy ſparkled in the glaſs, he would 


gladly have given them for a glaſs of 


water preſented to him by the lily 
hand of the gentle Ellen. The only 
object which he ſaw that could cap- 
tivate his attention, and draw him 
from his own ſad refleftions, was, 
| amongſt 
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amongſt other trees ( apparently 
* growing out of their natural terra 

firma) a weeping willow, ſurrounded 

with enumerable flowers in full bloſ- 

ſom. The willow reminded him of 
one he had heard Miſs Woodley ad- 
mire, and in imagination he ſaw her 
weeping beneath its trembling 
branches; and lamenting the cruel 

ſeparation, which ambition had con- 
trived, to divide two hearts united in 
the ſilken fetters of generous love and 
innocent aftection. 


He was next carried to Bath, Bright- 
helmſtone, and many other places of 
. general reſort, in hopes that a variety 
of ſcenes would in time teach him to 
forget the fooliſh engagement he had 
formed; but his affection for the fair 
object of their diſlike remained firm 

and unſhaken. | 
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